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President Urges 
Haste in Study of 
Tariff Schedules 


Directs Tariff Commission to | 
Expedite Report on Effect 
Of Depreciation in For- 
eign Currencies 





Group of Industries 


Affected Is Listed 


Views Situation as a Factor 
In Unemployment and Re- 
quests Prompt Recommen- 
dations to Aid Situation 


President Hoover in a letter Oct. 24 to 
Robert L. O’Brien, Chairman of the 
United States Tariff Commission, urged 


the Commission to speed up the investi- | 


gation directed by him of certain tariff | 
schedules as to the effect of depreciation | 
of currencies in foreign countries “in order 
to afford all possible relief to unemploy- 
ment” in communities “unfavorably af- 
fected by increased importation of com-| 
petitive products.” | 
At the same fime, the President en- 
closed a list supplied by the Department 
of Commerce of industries and localities 
where he said there has been actual in- 
crease of unemployment or alternatively 
where it is inevitable that it will increase 
from importations arising out of this cause 
unless they be halted. | 
Letter of Presdent | 


The letter follows in full text: 

My dear Mr. O’Brien: In extension of | 
my. recent verbal instruction as to the} 
necossity for investigation of certain tariff | 
schcdules due to depreciation of curren- | 
cies in foreign countries, I enclose here- | 
with a list furnished me by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of industries and local- 
ities where there has been actual increase 
of unemployment or alternatively where | 
it is inevitable that ig will increase from | 
importations arising dut of this cause un- | 
less they be halted. | 


Currencies Depreciated 


You recognize that currencies in 30 
countries have now depreciated from 5 to | 
55 per cent, which has reduced the stand- | 
ards of living in those countries and | 
greatly widened the difference in cost of | 
preduction between the United States and 
thcse localities. 

I would therefore be obliged if the Tarfff | 
Co:nmission would expedite this matter in 
order to afford all possible relief to un- | 
emvloyment in these communities. I urge} 
this expedition because of this possible 
retardation of increasing employment of | 
cur people. If it shall prove that the dif- | 
ferences in cost of production between | 
here and abroad in these industries have | 
aitered the basis 6f the tariff duties, I} 
wish to receive recommendations of a 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 
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Review Is Refused | 


Of Dubilier Decision 


Supreme Court Will Not Hear 
Radio Patent Claims 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
refused on Oct. 24 to review the determi- 
nation of the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit that three claims of the! 
Dunmore and the Lowell and Dunmore 
patents relating to the use of residence 
alternating electrical current in radio re- 
ceiving sets are invalid. 

The court denied the petition for review | 
filed by the Dubilier Condenser Corpora- 
tion, present owner of the patents, of} 
the decision holding the claims in issue 
invalid and not infringed by the Radio 
Corporation of America. 

In case No. 396, the high tribunal denied 
a review on the ground that petitioners | 
failed to file their petition within the| 
time prescribed by the statute. In this 
case the condenser corporation had alleged 
infringement of Lowell and Dunmore 
Patent No. 1455141, which covers radio 
receiving apparatus and claims the means 
for use of alternating current from stand- 
ard residence light power, in lieu of direct 
current from batteries, in sets of three 
electrode type consisting of radio fre- 
quency amplifiers, a detector and audio 
frequency amplifiers. | 

The court also refused to review case | 
No. 397, involving aHeged infringement of | 
Lowell and Dunmore on Patent No.| 
1635117. This patent covers a signal re- 
ceiving system and claims the means for 
operating circuits of a low-frequency am- 
pjifier tube from alternating current. 

The trial court held that claims 3 and 
14 of No. 1455141 and claim No. 9 of No. 
1635117 were valid and infringed. The 
petitioners appealed to the Supreme Court 
from a decision of the Circuit Court of 
the United States for the Third Circuit 
which reversed the trial court’s decision | 
on the ground that both patents were in- | 
valid for want of invention. (12 U. S. Pat. | 
Q. 466, 475; 59 TF. (2d) 305, 309.) 

The Supreme Court had previously 
granted review of cases Nos. 316-18, brought 
before it by the Department of Justice to 
determine whether assignments of the | 
patents involved in this case and one other ! 
patent by Mr. Lowell and Mr. Dunmore, | 
formerly Bureau of Standard scientists, | 
tu the Dubilier Condenser Corporation are | 
valid. The Government contends that the | 
inventions were perfected by the scientists | 
as part of their research in the field of ra- | 
dio art for the Government, on Govern- 
ment time, and therefore the inventions 
are the property of the Government. These 


cases have not yet been heard by the 
court. 
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E mbar go Provision | 


Of Tariff Upheld 


| 


Of Lower Court Action 
In ‘Bakelite’ Case 


A PETITION for a writ of certiorari 
“ filed by Frischer & Co., Inc., and 
others challenging the validity of section 
316 of the Tariff Act of 1922, and certain 
findings and orders of the President, the | 
Tariff Commission, and the Secretary of | 
Treasury in pursuance of that section, was 
denied by the Supreme Court of the 
United States on Oct. 24 in Case No. 385. | 

Petitioners, in their brief to the Su- 
preme Court, sought the reversal of a de- | 
cision by the Circuit Court of Appeals of | 
the United States for the Second Circuit | 
which refused to grant equitable relief | 
against respondent, collector of the Port | 
of New York, from enforcing an embargo | 
against the entry into the United States | 
of certain articles manufactured of the | 
substance known as “synthetic phenolic 
resin, form C.” 

The action by the collector followed an | 
investigation by the Tariff Commission 
and a report to the President that it had | 
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Exports and Imports 
Of Iron and Steel 


Gain in September 


Shipments Abroad Increased 
3,083 Tons and Receipts | 
Are Larger for Month by 
5.618 Tons 


Led by sheet producis, iron and steel 
exports rose last month to 36,038 gross 
tons, a gain of 3,083 tons over August 
exports, according to information made 
available, Oct. 24, by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Sheet products accounted for three of 
the five largest increases in shipments 
abroad. 

Imports, it was pointed out, also rose, 
the September receipts reaching 29,241 
tons, an increase of 5,618 tags over Au- 
gust. Increased imports of scrap, rails 
and structural shapes featured this trade. | 

The following additional information was 
provided: 


Production Lags Behind Export 
In the first nine months of the year ex- 
ports totaled 433,306 tons, or 56 per cent 
of the 1931 shipments in the correspond- 
ing period. Thus the export business in 
iron and steel products has displayed 
greater strength than domestic produc- 
tion, which, at 10,167,765 tons of ingots 
and castings for the first three quarters of 
the year, was only 49 per cent of the 1931 
output for the similar months. 
Twenty-nine classes of products out of 
48 listed were shipped out in greater quan- 
tit? in September than in August. Scrap, 
a chief item in recent months, continued 
to be the first from a tonnage standpoint, 
but declined 6,583 tons to 5,995 tons. 
Tin Plate and Other Products 
Tin plate, in contrast, rose sharply and 
was the month’s outstanding feature, with 
a gain of 2,651 tons to a total of 5,100| 
tons. Other gains of note were 1,959 tons 
in casing and oil line pipe to a total of 
2,193 tons; 1,844 tons in wire rods to a 
total of 2,313 tons; 1,439 tons in black 
steel sheets to a total of 3,449 tons; and 
1,020 tons in galvanized stee! sheets to a 
total of 1,964 tons. F 
A loss of some 





significance was the 
in skelp, exports of 
which aggregated only 212 tons last 
month. 

17 Increases in 30 Items 


Canada continued as chief purchaser 
of iron and steel products, but the total 


lof 7,763 tons was only 247 tons greater 


than that of Japan, 7,515 tons. The prin- 
cipal items in tne Canadian trade were 


| black steel sheets (2,191 tons) and scrap 


(1,544 tons), while in the Japanese trade 
scrap (3,827 tons) and wire rods (2,257 
tons) led all others. 

The Philippine Islands took in all 3,852 | 
tons of which 1,359 tons were galvanized | 
steel sheets, whiie 2,185 tons of tin plate 


|featured the Chinese trade of 3,027 tons. | 
|Argentina took 1,488 tons of seamless | 


casing and oil line pipe as part of her 
2,228-ton total. 

Exports of iron ore amounted to 5,009, 
tons, of which 4,979 tons went to Canada | 
ana 30 tons to Japan 


Seventcen increases were 


Test of Powers 
Of Trade Board 
Granted Hearing 


Supreme Court Will Review 


Case Involving Public In-| 
terest in Orders Against | 


Alleged Unfair Practices 


Absence of Support 


By Findings Charged 


Representations of Concerns 
Selling Flour That They 
Were Millers Held Outside 
Statute by Lower Court 


Chief Justice Hughes announced on Oct. 
24 that the Supreme Court will review a 
case brought by the Department of Jus- 


| tice to determine whether findings of fact 


and conclusions of the Federal Trade 


|Commission were sufficient to support its 
| cease and desist orders against seven Ten- 


nessee concerns producing so-called self- 
rising flour without allegation, proof, or 
finding that their product was inferior 
to or different from the products sold by 
their competitors. 

The Supreme Court granted a petition 
for writ of certiorari in No. 393, Federal 
Trade Commission v. Royal Milling Com- 
pany et al. 

Public mterest in Case 
The Government seeks reversal by the 


| Supreme Court of a Federal court decision 


which held that the proceeding against 


| respondents was not in the public interest 
| within the meaning of section 5 of the 


Federal Trade Commission Act, in view 


lof the absence of any finding by the Com- 


mission or proof that respondents’ prod- 
uct “is injurious to the consumer or that 
it is in amy way different from or inferior 
to the product of their competitors.” 

The lower court also held, the brief of 
the Government points out, that any de- 
ception which results from respondents’ 
use of trade names and represeniations 
“amounts at most to a private wrong and 
one not to be redressed by action of the 
Commission.” 

Sales Practices Cited 

The Trade Commission found, the briefs 
state, that the seven Nashville concerns 
used unfair methods of competition in in- 


| terstate commerce in violation of section 


5 of the Federal Trade Commission Act 
by conducting the business of selling and 
soliciting sales of flour under representa- 
tions that they were “millers,” “mills,” or 
“manufacturers of flour.” The complaints 
alleged that the use of these trade names 
and representations had the capacity and 
tendency to lead dealers and prospective 
purchasers of plain or self-rising flour to 
believe that they were buying direct from 
millers or manufacturers and to divert 
trade from competitors. 
Quality of Product 

The Commission found, the Govern- 

ment’s brief points out, that the respond- 


!ents buy flour from concerns which grind 


wheat and then mix flours and add leaven- 
ing agents. It was pointed out that con- 
cerns grinding wheat into flour are known 
as “manufacturers of flour,” and that re- 
spondents are in actual competition with 
such concerns. The Commission further 
found that dealers and consumers have 
been buying respondents’ flour under the 
belief that they were dealing with con- 
cerns actually grinding wheat into flour. 
Although the Commission found that the 
concerns complained against do not have 
or maintain a laboratory for testing or 


'analyzing flours which they buy or sell, 


there was no finding that respondents’ 
flour was injurious to consumers or in- 
ferior to the product of competitive con- 
cerns grinding wheat. 
Tests of Unfairness 

The order of the Commission directed 
the respondents to cease and desist from 
carrying on the business of selling flour 
under trade names which include the 


| words “milling company” or words of like 


import, and from making representations 
that they are manufacturers of flour, or 
that their flour comes direct from manu- 
facturer to purchaser, unless and until 
they actually own and operate or control 
a factory or mill where flour sold by 
them is made by grinding or crushing 
wheat. 

In appealing to the Supreme Court from 
a reversal of the Commission’s order by 


|at the Department. 


WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1932 


Reports Abolished Decline in Value Small-town Banks 


On Grain Trading 


Secretary Hyde Removes Rule 
Requiring Data on Sales 
Over 500,000 Bushels 


TT! Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur | 

M. Hyde, has abolished, effective Oct. 
24, the requirement that reports be made 
to the Grain Futures Administration on 
trades by individuals on grain exchanges 
which involve more than 500,000 bushels, 
according to information made available 
at the Department of Agriculture. 

There reports form a large part of the 
basis on which the Grain Futures Admin- 
}istration has regulated the grain ex- 
changes, according to information given 
They were eliminated 
by Secretary Hyde to determine whether 
/or not the contention is true that they 
keep traders out of the market, narrowing 
the scope of trading and lowering grain 





prices, according to a statement by the 
Secretary announcing his action, Mr. Hyde | 
added that the Chicago Board of Trade 
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Production of Autos 
Receded to $4,141 


Units for September 


Output 7 Per Cent Below 
August and 40 Per Cent 
Under 1931 Level, Says 


Commerce Department 


Seemann 

Automobile production during Septem- 
ber totaled 84,141 units, a decline of ap-' 
proximately 7 per cent from the August | 
figures and of 40 per cent from September 
of last year, according to figures made} 


public Oct. 24 by the Department of Com- | 
merce. | 


October production is expected by the, 
trade to be substantially below September | 
due to several factors including inventory 
taking, preparation for new models and 
to enable dealers to reduce stocks in prep- 
aration for new models, according to in- 
formation made available at the Depart- 
ment. 


Nine-month Figure Lower 


For the first nine months of the present 
year automobile production (factory sales) 
totaled 1,157,029 vehicles, which is a de- 
cline of 45 per cent from the correspond- 
ing period of last year and of 60 per cent 
from the corresponding period of 1930. 
These declines have been accompanied by 
an almost corresponding decrease in auto- 
mobile exports which have been responsi- 
ble for a portion of the reduced output, ac- 
cording to the Department. 

The September output, which includes 
foreign assemblies from parts made in 
the United States and reported to the 
Bureau of the Census as complete units 
or vehicles, was composed of 64,735 pas- 
senger cars, 19,393 trucks and 13 taxicabs 
(factory built). 

Truck Production Gains 


The month's production of trucks 
showed a gain of nearly 5,000 units over 
the preceding month and was also above 
the figure for July. It was considerably 
lower, however, than the figure for Sep- 
tember of 1931 and represented a de- 
cline of more than 50 per cent from Sep- 
tember of 1930, according to the figures. 

The production of passenger cars for 
{the nine-month period totaled 966,119 
|units, compared with 1,764,353 units in 
}the corresponding period of 1931 and 2,- 
| 441,218 in the similar period of 1930. The 
| figure on total automobile production for 
+the nine-month period (includings trucks 
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Malay States Revise 

| Duty on Commodities 

Le altdinants Extended to Sata! 
Of United Kingdom 


The Federated Malay States changed} boxes in 1931-32 with a value of $395,000. | 1932-33 will somewhat more than offset 


|the tariffs on 13 classes of commodities, 
leffective Oct. 14, to give greater prefer- 


| enee to products of the United Kingdom | — 
| s43 ‘ «di } 
recorded |the Circuit Court of the United States for |224 British Dominions, according to a 


Department of Commerce statement 


among the 30 items in the iron and steel the Sixth Circuit, the Government con-| | 


, Column 2.) 


More Than Double 1913 Level 


AXES on farm real eState in the 

three Pacific States were from 99 per | 
cent to 194 per cent higher in 1930 than 
in 1913, the Department of Agriculture 
stated Oct. 24 in a summary of its 
regional tax survey for that area. For 
the three States as a unit, the increase 
was 155 per cent, the Department said. 

The survey is one of a series being 
made by the Department .covering all 
regions of the country. It:showed the 
greatest increase in taxes in the Pacific 
area to be in California. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 

Farm real estate taxes per acre in 
the three Pacific States—California, 
Washington, and Oregon—were from 99 
per cent to 194 per cent higher in 1930 
than in 1913, the largest increase occur- 
ring in California, according to a survey 
by the Bureau of Agriculture Economics, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Taxes in California reached a peak of 
$1.18 per acre in 1928, and then de- 
clined to $1.13 an acre in 1930. The tax 
in 1913 averaged 39 cents an acre in 
that State. In Oregon, taxes increased 
from an average of 17 cents an acre in 
1913 to 43 cents in 1929, and in 1930 were | 


40 cents an acre. In Was ington, taxes 
went from 34 cents an acre in 1913 to 68 
cents an acre in 1929 and 1930. 

The three Pacific States as a group 
show an increase in farm taxes per 
acr@ of 155 per cent from the year 1913 
to 1930. This compares with an increase 
of 151 per cent in the West North 
Central States as a group, during the 
same period; an increase of 140 per cent 
in the East North Central States, and an 
increase of 150 per cent in New England. 

The increases in farm real estate taxes 
follow a somewhat differing course in 
the three Pacific States during the 18- 
year period covered. Whereas taxes per 
acre reached a temporary peak in Wash- 
ington in 1920, and in Oregon in 1921, 
declined thereafter, and then went up 
to only a slightly higher peak, taxes in 
California went up somewhat more 
rapidly from 1913 to 1920, hesitated 
momentarily, and then rose to a con- 
siderably higher peak in 1928. 

The bureau's report is one of a series 
dealing with farm real estate taxes in 
all States and geographic sections. The 


| figures represent average real estate taxes 


per acre paid on all farm land and 
buildings. 


Oct. 24. | 
The statement follows in full text: 
Changes in the Federated Malay States 

customs tariff, effective Oct. 14, provide 

for new or increased margins of preference 
io the United Kingdom and British Do- 
minions on imports of tinned and frozen 
ulter; preserved milk and cream; canned | 
uits and vegetables; canned fish, meats 
nd soups; jams; textiles and apparel; | 
iober footwear, including rubber soles; | 
notor vehicles and parts, including tires | 
and tubes; printing paper; manufactured | 
|brass, bronze and copper ware; electric 
batteries; paraffin wax and articles made 
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| Philippines; 


Of Farm Imports 
Nearly One-third 


Decreased for Last Fiscal | 
Year to the Lowest Point 
Of 20 Years, Declares | 
Agriculture Department | 


Commerce in Sugar | 
Is Well Maintained | 





Agricultural Products Make Up | 
48 Per Cent of Imports for | 
Year With Half of Amount) 
Being Noncompetitive 


The value of United States imports of | 


agricultural products during the fiscal year 


1931-1932 fell to the lowest level since 
1910-1911 and showed a drop of 28 per 
cent below the preceding year, and at 
least half the imports were noncompeti- 
tive with American products, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stated. Oct. 24. 
Decreases in volume of imports were 
generally not nearly so great as the de- 
clines in value, the Department’s sum- 


;mary shows, and in several leading com- 


modities there were substantial increases. 


Sugar Imports Maintained 

Sugar imports were off less than 1 per 
cent in volume, including those from the 
tomato imports increased; 
onion imports tripled those of the pre- 
ceding year; a few more cattle and hogs | 
and many more turkeys were imported | 
than in 1930-31; there were gains in vol- 
ume of imports of limes, several kinds of 
nuts, butter, and flaxseed. Rubber im- 
ports were the second largest on record, it 
was stated. The statement follows in full 
text: 

The value of United States imports a 
agricultural products, exclusive of forest 
products, has continuously declined since 
1925-26 and in 1931-32 reached $835,400,- 
0C0. This is the lowest import value since 
1910-11 and represents a decline of 28 per 
cent as compared with the unusually small 
imports of the preceding year, 1930-31. 


Ratio of Farm Products 

Agricultural products, exclusive of forest 
products, made up 48 per cent. of all im- 
ports as contrasted with an average of 52 
per cent during the years. 1909-10 to 
1913-14. At least one-half of all agricul- 
tural products imported consists of the so- 
called noncompetitive products, such as 
raw silk, crude rubber, coffee, tea, cacao 
beans and bananas. 

Of the competitive imports, sugar is by 
far the most important. Foreign coun- 
tries formerly supplied about three-quar- 
ters of the total consumed in the United 
States. In recent years the volume re- 
ceived from foreign sources has been de- 
clining while the quantity coming from 
the Philippines, Hawaii and Puerto Rico, 
free of duty, has rapidly and continuously 
increased. 


Slight Decline in Volume 

During 1931-32, the United States im- 
ported 3,264,000 short tons, valued at $107,- 
154,000 as compared with 3,288,000 short 
tons, valued at $112,127,000 during 1930-31, 
a decrease of less than 1 per cent in 
volume, but a decline in value of 4.4 per 
cent. This includes 874,000 short tons 
from the Philippines, but does not include 
1,016,000 short tons from Hawaii and 919,- 
000 short tons from Puerto Rico, all of 
them peak figures and more than double 
the average volume supplied from those 
sources during 1921-1925. For the year just 
closed the average import value amounted 
to 1.64 cents per pound as compared with 
1.71 cents per pound a year ago. 

Recepits of Lemons Shown 

In 1931-32, 51,785,000 bunches of ba- 
nanas valued at $26,801,000 were received 
from Central American countries and the 
West Indies as compared with 57,841,000 
bunches valued at $41,659,000 a year earlier. 
More dates were imported during 1931-32 


|than during the preceding year but at a 


decrease in value. 

Prior to 1926, annual imports of lemons 
had ranged from 1,000,000 to over 2,000,000 
boxes, but due to the rapid expansion in 
domestic production dropped to 176,000 
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UNIOR high schools, which generally 
* are not over 20 years old, are the 
outstanding units in health work among 
the seccndary schools of the Nation, ac- 


| cording to announcement Oct.24 hy Dr. 


William John Cooper, Federal Commis- 
sioner of Education, of the results of 
a study on health and physical educa- 
tion made by the Federal Office in con- 
nection with its national survey of sec- 
ondary education. 

This standing of the junior high 
schools in regard to health training 
arises partly because they are mostly 
located in cities and partly because of 
their newness, Dr. Cooper said. “We 
find that these junior high schools, es- 
pecially where they enroll 300 pupils or 
more, are censpicucus in the regularity 
with which they hold fire drills, also 
in the patrols for securing safety of their 
children and jn the cooperation with 
the home where 91 per cent of them 
are reported as securing cooperation | 
fully and regularly.” 

The statement of the Committee on 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation, he explained, came out in the 
infancy of these schools and it has un- 
doubtedly had more effect upon them 
than it has had upon the orthodox four- 
year high school. “Moreover, they con- 
tain the grades in which health courses 
as such are most often required,” the 
Commissioner stated. “They are espe- 
cially noted for their immunization of 
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| the cases. Either the city school ad- 
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Customs Order 
Halts Dumping 
Of Manganese 


Given Most Loans 


Seventy Per Cent of Grants by 
R. F. C. Made in Places of 
Less Than 5,000 


(" TOTAL authorized loans to almost 

5.000 banks and trust companies 
amounting to approximately $835,000,000 
as of Sept. 30 of the current year, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation has 
granted 70 per cent to banks in towns of 
less than 5,000 population, while only 2| 
per cent were to banks in cities of more| 


than 1,000,000, according to a report made’ Commissioner Eble 


public Oct, 24 by the Corporation. 
Issues Instructions 


Appraisal to Be Denied to Im- 
ports and Bond Required 
For Release of Entries 
Pending Investigation 


The report follows in full text 

Up to the close of business on Sept. 30 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
had authorized loans aggregating $853.,- | 
496,289.66 to 4,973 banks and trust com- 
panies. 

3,482, or 70 per cent of these banks were 
in towns of less than 5,000 population. 
Loans authorized to them aggregated $140,- 
729,867.98. 

801, or 16 per cent were in cities and | 
towns of 5,000 to 25,000 population. Loans | 
authorized to them aggregated $117,485,- | 
432.77. 

341, or 7 per cent, were in cities of 25,- 


Manufacturers of Pottery and 
Leather Uppers Complain 
Of Foreign Underselling at 
Hearing in General Inquiry 


Collectors of Customs at all ports of 
entry were notified, Oct. 24, by F. X. A, 


Eble, Commissioner of Customs, to with- 
hold appraisals of imported manganese 
pending further instructions, as the latest 
move in the Bureau's efforts to defeat al- 
leged dumping and underselling by for- 
eigners resulting from depreciated cur- 
rencies. 

Mr. Eble held two hearings, Oct. 24, 
in connection with the Bureau’s general 
inquiry into foreign competition with do- 
mestic industry. Complaints were rer 
ceived from the china and the calf leather 
upper manufacturers respecting foreign 
underselling in the American market. 

He took action on the manganese case, 
| Oct. 23, as a result of statements made 
lat a conference, Oct. 22, with representa- 


Sas _| tives of that industry. 
Exports Are Still at Low | Complaint Against Russian Product 


Point, Department J. Carson Atkeson, of Woodstock, Va., 

A : 1 ~ president of the American Manganese 

griculture States Producers Association, told the Commis- 

———t sioner at the conference that Soviet Rus- 

sian manganese was being dumped. He 

{urged application of the Anti-dumping 
Act of 1921. 

The order issued by Mr. Eble will have 
the effect of compelling manganese im- 
porters io give a redelivery bond, assuring 
return of the shipments to the custody 
of the ccllectors in event a finding of 
dumping is entered later, according to oral 
explanations at the Bureau of Customs. 
In event the comodity can not be re- 
turned, the dumping penalty must be paid. 


Two Hearings Conducted 
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World Wheat Sales 
Rise to Point Near 
Level of Last Year 


of | 


World shipmenis of wheat increased 
during September and early October to 
levels more nearly equal to those of the 
last two years, while Liverpool prices have 
been declining, the Department of Agri- 
culture stated Oct. 24 in a summary of 
the world wheat situation. 

The level of shipment is still low, how- 
ever, the Department said, largely because 
of heavy wheat production in importing 
countries of western Europe and the 
policy of import restrictions pursued by 
these countries. The statement follows 


in full text:, China and earthenware manufacturers 
Increased Shipmerits of the United States were before Mr.” 
September and early October witnessed | Eble, Oct. 24, with declarations as to the 
a rise in world wheat shipments to levels | condition of their industry as a result of 
more nearly corresponding to those of| foreign competition, chiefly from Japan. 
the last two years. In recent weeks total| Spokesmen for the United States Pottery 
world shipments have averaged 13,000,000} Association said the only relief which they 
bushels weekly compared with an average | considered worth while was utilization of 
level of suround 8,000,000 bushels weekly |the American valuation pase. 
during August. The increase in shipments Commissioner Eble, on the same day, 
has beea accompanied by a gradual de-| heard the complaint of the Tanners Asso- 
ciine in Liverpool prices. ciation of the United States that Germany 
Though wheat shipments have increased | was underselling its members to such an 
in recent weeks they are still below the] extent that they are losing most of their 
level of the last two years. Also the sea-|cystomers. After hearing the statement 
sonai increase in shipments which usually | of p, a. Brand, of Washington, D. C., their 
gets under way early in August was, this attorney, and several members of the in- 
year, about a month later than usual. | quystry, Mr. Eble recommended that they 
Import Restrictions seek relief in an investigation and finding 
The low level of shipments and the late-|by the United States Tariff Commission. 
ness of the increase are both apparently| He said they had not supplied evidence 
due largely to the heavy wheat production | necessary to show dumping. 
of the importing countries of western Eu- “Competitive Tariff” 


ro’ combined with the policy of import : 
saieetene which most 7 toe countries} Speaking for the Pottery Association, 
are following. C. L. Sebring, of Sebring, Ohio, told Com- 
Present ‘production estimates of 38) missioner Eble that for years the industry 
Northern Hemisphere countries total 3,-|ad been protected only by what was de- 
208,000,000 bushels, which is approximately | Scribed as “a competitive tariff.” It was so 
45,000,000 bushels larger than the esti-| nearly a competitive tariff, he explained, 
mates for these same countries last year,| that only about 50 per cent of the dishes 
Though reliable estimates for the South-| used in this country were produced here. 
ern Hemisphere production are not yet When devaluation of foreign currencies 
javailable, present indications are for a| began, Mr. Sebring said, it immediately 
crop about the same or a little larger than|cut into the remaining business held by 
that of 1931-32. the domestic makers, and the share go- 
Decline in Soviet Shipments ing to foreigners has continued to in- 
Early indications suggest an increase in| Crease as currencies depreciated further. 
the Australian crop, and a somewhat! He said that American production in the 
smaller crop in Argentina. The increase| first nine months of 1929 was valued at 
of production indicated for the world, out- | $25,116,000, while for the first nine menths 
side Russia and China, will apparently|of the current year the production value 
little more than offset the decrease in| Was less than half of that of three years 
world carry-over (including rough esti-| ago. 
mates of European stocks) as of July 1. 
It is likely, however, that the total de- 
crease in shipments from Russia during 








Tanners to File Brief 


The tanners’ representatives were un- 
able, through a misunderstanding, to pre- 
sent cost figures or other details of the 
circumstances in which they find them- 
selves. Mr. Eble requested them to file 
a brief of the pertinent information. 

He explained that the Bureau of Cus- 
toms was going ahead with its foreign 
jinquiry into production costs and other 
facts ascertainable only abroad, and that 
this would be completed within the next 
lu days. He advised the tanners’ repre- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 





r High Schools 
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Wheat Raisers Lead 
‘In Australian Bounties 


pupils against diphtheria, smallpox, and 
the like, in the distribution of free milk 
for undernourished pupils, and for the 


The following additional information 
was provided: 

Of the forms sent to principals of 
public secondary schools during the sur- 
vey, 2,196 were filled in and returned, 
and of this number 2,078 specified the 
or agencies exercising control 
over the health work of the school. In 
many cases more than one agency was 
responsible. The administration of the 
school itself was responsible in one-half 





Aid to All Industries Totals 
3,707,486 Pound Sterling 


Australian wheat growers during the 
fiscal year 1931-32 received the largest 
bounty of the industries of that country, 
according to a report to the Commerce 
Department from Trade Commissioner 
E. C. Squire, Sydney. 

Bounties to Australian industries to-. 
taled £3,707,468 during the year ended 
June 20, 1932, a report by the Common-- 
wealth Treasurer reveals, of which wheat 
producers received £3,296,464. (Australian 
pound equal to about $2.73 U. S.). Dis- 
tribution made to industries was as fol- 
lows: 

Iron and steel products, £7,392; surplus, 
£30,962; wine exports, £130,753; flax and 
linseed, £1,561; cotton industries, £158,601; 
gold production, £80,904; New Guinea 
bounties, £831, and wheat producers, 
£3,296,464. 

Other assistance given by the Com-< 
monwealth in 1931-32 was expenditure 
under the Export Guarantee Act, and 
comprised: Publicity, £19,500; pense & ex 
coal and shale oil industries, * 
work and freight subsidy, £59,873—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


ministration or a city or county agency 
cr officer was responsible in most other 
cases. 

Seven hundred and sixty-one pri¥ate 
secondary schools returned the question- 
naire. Of these about two-thirds re- 
ported health work as a regular part of 
the recognized program of the school 
and almost this many reported that this 
was carried on by persons trained to do 
that special type of work. However, 


ported that the instruction was given 


in sperial health courses; 56 per cent 
of the schools gave the instruction in 


The final check list on health work was 
sent to 351 schools in all parts of, the 


[Continued om Page 2, Column 7.] 








conomies Seen | 


In Administrative | 


Costs of Relief 


Children’s Bureau | States | 


Charity Agencies Are Us-| 





ing Larger Proportion of | 
Funds as Direct Aid 


Administrative costs in the ssliaioun’ 
of relief to needy families are tending to | 
rise less rapidly than grants for relief, 
@ccording to reports forwarded to the| 
Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
from agencies cooperating in its social 
registration project, the Bureau announced 
Oct. 24. 

Both public and private agencies are 
using a larger proportion of their funds 
for relief and iess for administration, the 
Bureau pointed out. It explained that 
while expenditures for salaries and other 
costs of administration have generally 
mounted, they have not increased in the 
. Same scale that the grants have. 

Expenditures and Costs | 

The following additional information 
Was provided: | 

Detailed annua. reports on receipts and | 
expenditures during 1930 and 1931 have 
been received from 23 public departments 
administering relief other than mothers’ 
aid in eight widely separated metropolitan 
areas. Tisese agencies expended $2,414,388 | 
for the yelief in 1930 and $5,555,999 in 
1931, an increase of 130 per cent. The 
cost of administration was $269,614 in 1930 
and $451,570 in 1931, an increase of 67 
per cent, or about one-half as much as the 
increase in relief grants. | 

The amounts expended for public re-| 
lief, exclusive of mothers’ aid, and its) 
administratior: in eight metropolitan areas | 
in 1930 and 1931, respectively, with the | 
percentage of change in each case are as 
foliows: 


Analysis by Cities 

Buffalo, N. Y.: Relief, 1930, $1,529,342; 
1931, $3,830,658; increase, 150.5 per cent. 
Administration, 1930, $178,716; 1931, $315,- 
516; increase, 76.5 per cent. 

Cleveland, Ohio: Relief, $168,942, $423,- | 
286: increase, 150.6 per cent. Adminis- | 
tration, $8,939, $8.556; decrease, 4.3 per, 
cent. 

Dayton, Ohio: Relief, $342,594, $558,881; | 
increase, 63.1 per cent. Administration, | 
$51,236, $72,836; increase, 42.2 per cent. | 

Duluth, Minn.: Relief, $99,575, $284,085; | 
increase, 185.3 per cent. Administration, | 
$12,437, $12,000; decrease, 3.5 per cent. | 

Louisville, Ky.: Relief, $58,427, $176,273; | 
increase, 210.7 per cent. Administration, 
$5.133, $21,295; increase, 314.9 per cent. 

Omaha, Nebr.: Relief, $62,133, $64,495; 
increase, 3.8 per cent. Administration, $5,- | 
531, $7,710; increase, 39.4 per cent. 

The Oranges, N. J.: Relief, $125,108, 
$170,540; increase, 36.3 per cent. Admin- 
istration, $5,862, $11,543; increase, 95.9 per 
cent. 

Sioux City, Iowa: Relief, $28,262, $47,- 
781; increase, 69.1 per cent. Administra- 
tion, $1,760, $2,114; increase, 20.1 per cent. 


Relief Expenditures 


The monthly figures presented in the| 
bureau’s Monthly Relief Bulletin indjcate | 
that relief grants in the form of special 
allowances have expanded but silghtly in 
comparison with other types of relief. The | 
annual figures for eight public depart- | 
ments administering mothers’ aid in eight 

"metropolitan areas show that adminis- 

trative costs for this service increased be- 
twe@n 1930 and 1931 at approximately the | 
same rate as the expenditure for relief 
grants. 

In 1931, $1,244,454 was used for relief in | 
comparison with $1,129,680 in 1930, an in-| 
crease of 10 per cent. The 1931 expendi-| 
ture of $113,417 for administration was 15 | 
per cent more than the 1930 expenditure of 
$98,435. 


Private Relief Agencies | 
Administrative costs of nonsectarian and | 
sectarian family societies customarily cover 
many services not directly related to the} 
giving of relief. In 1930 a group of 48) 
such agencies in 20 metropolitan areas ad- | 
ministered relief grants from public and| 
private funds amounting to $2,073,304. In | 
1931 the same agencies administered re- | 
lief totaling $4,435,671. 

Expenditures for salaries and the other | 
administrative costs of these agencies | 
amounted to $1,116,867 in 1930 and $1,404,- | 
240 in 1931. The increase in relief grants | 
was approximately 114 per cent and in ad-| 
ministrative costs, 26 per cent. 

The varying rates of increase in admin- | 
istrative and relief costs caused certain | 
noticeable changes in the percentages ex-| 
pended for these purposes by different | 


types of agencies in 1930 and in 1931. 


Public Departments | 


General public departments spent 90 
per cent of their total budget for relief in 
1930 and 92.5 per cent in 1931. Mothers’ 
aid departments spent approximately 92 
per cent in both years. Family welfare 
agencies increased their percentage for re- | 
lief from 65 per cent in 1930 to 76per cent | 
in 1931. 

While the general trend was along| 
Similar lines, there was a wide variation in| 
the amount of change reported in 1931 
for the relief and administrative expendi- 
tures of public and private agencies in 
different areas. | 

Where the emphasis was upon the con-! 
tinued handling of most of the relief work | 
by public agencies, as in Buffalo, the in-| 
crease in 1931 occurred mainly in the ex- 
penditures of general public departments. | 

Private Administration | 


In Cleveland, Lancaster, Louisville, and 
the Oranges the relatively large increases 
in the expenditures of private agencies 

ere due largely to the use of their staff and 
administrative set-up for the handling of | 
relief grants from public funds. 
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Agriculture and Food 
Products ~ 


| 

Australian wheat growers in year received 
bounties of £3,296,464, out of total for all 

| industries of £3,707,468. 
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Farm taxes in Pacific States more than 
double 1913 level. - 
Page 1, col. 2 
Value of imports of farm products declines 
28 per cent for fiscal year, says Department 
| of Agriculture. 

Page 1, col. 5 
Excellent uality of small-sized 
| cussed by Supervisor of Poultry Products of 

New Jersey Department of Agriculture. 
F. Page 8, col. 1 


Secretary of Agriculture abolishes rule re- 


Terns reports on sales of grain exceeding 
,000 bushels. 


of Nations to ass 
rehabilitation. 


Three farming ope anes sent by League 
t 


Page 2, col. 6 


World wheat exports increased in Septem- 
; ber and early October, says Department of 
Agriculture. 

Page 1, col. 6 
agricultural credit agency for 
tates established at Albany. 

Page 7, col. 1 
Cotton exports of Egypt show decline dur- 
ing month. 


Regional 
northeastern 


Page 3, col. 4 
Aviation 


Twenty-four American plane motors used 
in Berlin-Moscow air line. 
Page 6, col. 2 


~ Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corporation de- 
nied review by Supreme Court of suit to 
| recover from Federal Government for al- 
leged infringement of patent. 
Page 6, col. 5 
Use of airplane fuel tax for airport im- 
| provements proposed in Oklahoma. 
| Page 3, col. 4 


Banks and Banking 


| Seventy per cent of Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation grants go to banks in 
| towns of less than 5,000 population. 

| Page 1, col. 6 
| Weekly condition statement of member 
| banks in Federal reserve system. 

Page 7, col. 2 
| Measures taken in New Jersey to aid banks 
and building and loan associations described. 

Page 7, col. 1 

Emergency relief loan of $60,000 granted to 
Montana by Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. 
| Page 3, col. 2 

Supreme Court to determine status of de- 
posit in closed bank made for World War 
veteran by guardian from compensation and 
war risk insurance funds. 

Page 3, col. 6 


Individua] debits increase during week. 
Page 7, col, 1 
} Regional agricultural credit agency for 
northeastern States established at Albany. 
Page 7, col. 1 
Changes are announced in status of State 
banks. 
| Page 7, col. 6 
| Changes in status of national banks for 
| week ended Oct. 22 announced by Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 
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| Construction 


Research into properties of cement and 
concrete to improve utilitarian value in 
construction outlined by Assistant to Direc- 
tor of Bureau of Standards. 

Page 8, col. 3 
| Headaches, asthma and hayfever, as caused 
by oversensitiveness of nervous system, dis- 
cussed by a of Illinois Depart- 
ment of Public Health. 

Page 8, col. 3 


Corporation Finance 


Seventy per cent of Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation grants go to banks in 
towns of less than 5,000 population. 

Page 1, col. 6 

Emergency relief loan of $60,000 granted to 
Montana by Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. 


Regional 
northeastern 


Page 3, col. 2 
ricultural credit agency for 
tates established at Albany. 
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Current Law 


Latest decisions of Federal and State 
| courts. 
Page 4, col. 2 





Customs 


Embargo provisions of Tariff Act upheld 
oy Supreme Court in denying review of de- 
uision in “Bakelite” case. 

Page 1, col. 2 


Customs collectors are order to deny 
appraisal to imports of manganese pending 
determination of charges of dumping. 

Page 1, col. 7 
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eggs, | 
known as “pullet’s eggs” and ‘‘pewees,” dis- | 
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China in agricultural | 
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Advice to parents on raising gifted child 
iven by Senior Specialist in Education of 
ceptional Children of Federal Office of 
Education. 
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Duty of parents to prepare child in mind 
|} and body for school 7s discussed by Okla- 
homa Commissioner of Public Health. 

Page 8, col. 6 

Problem of educational costs in Pennsyl- 
vania discussed by Secretary of Revenue. 
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|Exporting and Importing 


Exports and imports of iron and steel 
show gain in September over August. 
Page 1, col. 2 
Federated Malay States revise commodity 
tariffs to give greater preferences to goods of 
United Kingdom. 
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Value of imports of farm products declines 

28 per cent for fiscal year, says Department 
of Agriculture. 


Page 1, col. 5 
Conclusion of tariff revisions announced 
| by“Australia. 

Page 7, col. 5 

Juriior high schools found to be outstand- 
ing units in health work in secondary edu- 
cational system. 

Page 1, col. 5 

World wheat exports increased in Septem- 
ber and early October, says Department of 
Agriculture. 

Page 1, col. 6 

Temporary duty on iron extended by Great 
Britain, 

Page 7, col. 2 
| Customs collectors are ordered to deny 
appraisal to imports of manganese pending 
determination of charges of dumping. 
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Leather exports and imports of leather 
boots and shoes show advances during 
month, 
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Cotton exports of Egypt show decline dur- 
ing month, 
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Federal Courts 


Receivership order of circuit judge sitting 
as district judge held invalid; Johnson v. 
Manhattan ilway Co., etc.; District Court 
of New York. 

' Page 4, col. 1 


Foreign Relations 


Continuation of full text of report of 
—— commission of League of Nations on 
situation in Manchuria. 
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General Business Conditions 


Weekly Survey of World Trade dealing 
with countries of the Orient. 
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Government Finance 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 


Health 


Junior high schools found to be outstand- 
ing units in health work in secondary edu- 
cational system. 


Page 7, col. 4 
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Duty of parents to prepare child in mind 

and body for school work discussed by Okla- 
homa Commissioner of Public Health. 
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Insurance 


Complaint o*¢ alleged discrimination in li-- 
bility rates for tal employers by risk com- 
pany considered in Nebraska. 


Page 5, col. 2 
Ohio insurer which reinsured all Califor- 
nia business within the State held exempt 
from California tax on premiums. 
Page 5, col. 4 
State examination of insurer ruled not a 
| public record in Indiana. 
Page 5, col. 7 


Supreme Court upholds Pennsylvania tax 
on life insurance premiums as_ providing 
reasonable classification as basis for exemp- 


tion. 
Page 2, col. 6 
International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
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Iron and Steel 


Exports and imports of iron and steel 
show gain in September over August. 
Page 1, col. 2 


Movement of japanese Military Forces 
Into Northern Manchuria Is Described 





Movement of Japanese troops into 
Harbin during recent disturbahces in 
the Manchurian area is described in 
the Manchurian report to The League 
of Nations, made by a special League 
commission, (Publication of the re- 
port in full tert was begun in the 
issue of Oci. 5.) The report proceeds: 


s 

Urgent appeals were therefore sent to the 
Kwantung Army, even Chinese merchants, so 
the Japanest assert, joining in the appeal 
from fear that their property might be looted. 

Colonel Doihara (now General), who; in this 
emergency, was sent to Harbin on the twenty- |! 
sixth in order to take over the office of the} 
special Japanese service there, told the Com- 
mission that the fighting between the two 
Chinese forces around Harbin continued for 
about 10 days, and that there was great 
anxiety for the 4,000 Japanese residents, who 
mostly lived in a menaced area, together with 
1,600 Koreans in the Chinese suburb of 
Fuchiatien, who were exposed to the danger 
of massacre. 

In spite of the fact that the anti-Kirin | 
forces held the town during 10 days of con- 
tinual fighting, the casualties among the 
Korean and Japanese residents were compara- 
tively few. The latter organized themselves 
into armed volunteer bands and helped their 
nationals to escape from the Chinese suburb. | 
One Japanese and three Koreans are said | 
to have been killed while trying to escape. | 

In addition, one of the Japanese aeroplanes, 
sent to reconnoitre the threatening situation, | 
was forced to land owing to engine trou-| 
ble, and its occupants are said to have been 
Killed by Ting Chao’s troops. 

> > \ 

These two incidents decided the sapanese 
military authorities to intervene. Again the 
Second Division was called upon to help its 
endangered countrymen. But this time the 
problem was not so much one of fighting as 
of transportation, the railway north of Chang- | 
chun being a joint Sino-Russian undertaking. | 
As the rolling stock of the southern branch! 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway was greatly | 
depleted, the commander of the Second Di-| 
vision decided to send, in the first instance, | 
only General Hasebe and two infantry bat-| 
talions, 

Negotiations with the railway authorities | 
were started, but when these seemed likely | 
to be long drawn out, the Japanese officers | 
decided tc enforce the transport of their | 
troops. The railway authorities protested 
and refused to work the trains, but in spite | 
of their opposition the Japanese military au- | 
thorities succeeded on the night of Jan. 28) 





which they found damaged by the Chinese 
forces. 

As the repairs were made on the 29th, 
Shuangcheng was reached on the afternoon 
of Jan. 30. Early on the following mornjng, 
and still under cover of darkness, the small 
Japanese force was attacked by Ting Chao’s 
troops, and severe fighting took place, result- 
ing in the repulse of the Chinese, but no 
further progress was possible that day. By 
that time the Soviet and Chinese railway au- 
thorities had agreed that the transport of 
Japanese troops on the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way would be allowed, on the understanding 
that they were proceeding with the sole ob- 
ject of giving protection to the Japanese resi- 
dents at Harbin. 


+++ 


The fares of the troop were paid for in cash. 
On Feb. 1 the Japanese troops began to ar- 
rive and the main force of the Second Di- 
vision was concentrated near Shuangcheng 
on the morning of Feb. 3. Reinforcements 
were even called from Tsitsihar, where, 


vision had remained since Nov. 19. 

But many difficulties had still to be over- 
come, as the line bei.ween Harbin and Tsitsi- 
har was cut by the Chinese who at the same 
time attacked detachments of the Independ- 
ent Railway Guards on the southern, branch 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway at different 
places. 

On Feb. 3 the anti-Kirin troops, now esti- 
mated to have a total strength of about 
13,000 to 14,000 soldiers with 16 guns, had 
taken up an entrenched position along the 
southern boundary of the city. The 2nd 


Division began to advance against, this posi- 
tion on the same day, reaching the an-| 
chengtze River, about 20 miles north of 


Shuangcheng, on the night of Feb. 3-4, Fight- 
ing commenced on the following morning. 

On the evening of the 4th the Chinese posi- 
ticn was partly taken by the Japanese troops 
and by noon of the 5th a final decision was 
reached. Harbin was occupied on the after- 
noon of the “Same day, and the Chinese with- 
drew in the direction of Sanhsing. 


+ + + 


Further Japanese military operations up to 
the end of August, 1932. 


The successful attack of the 2nd Division | 


brought the town of Harbin into the hands 
of the Japanese authorities, but as it was 
not immediately followed by any pursuit of 


the retiring Chinese forces, little change was | 


produced on the situation in northern Man- 
churia as a whole. 
east of Harbin and the important weterweyv 
of the Sungari River still remained under the 


In most localities both public and pri- | in forming three military trains, which went | control of the anti-Kirin troops and those of 


vate agencies increased their expenditures 
noticeably in 1931. In certain places, how- 


as far north as the second Sungari bridge, | 


Ma Chan-shan. 
The arrival of further reinforcements, re- 


peated expeditions to the east and north and 


ever, the full effect of unemployment con-| Ville areas forwarded annual reports on |5ix months of fighting took place before the 


ditions upon the relief needs of the com- 
munity had not been felt in 1931, and the 
change in expenditures reported by the 
various egencies were relatively slight in 
comparison with those of similar agencies 
in other communities. 


Gain in Expenditures 


The relative tendency toward rapid in-| , 


crease in the amounts expended by relief- 
giving agencies for relief grants and for 
administration varied widely. Very little 
administrative service was provided form- 
erly in connection with the relief work of 
public departments in several areas, and 
recognition of the importance of» such 
service in handling the greatly augmented 
relief funds of 1931 brought certain rapid 
increases in administrative expenditures. 
However, as previously noted, the upward 
trend in 1931 in most areas was much more 
marked in relief grants than in adminis- 
trative costs. 

Ail impurtent relief-giving agencies in 
the Buffalo, Cleveland, Dayton, and Louis- 


|income and expenditures in 1930 and in| 
| 1931. 

| The proportion received from public and | 
private funds varied widely in the four | 
areas, but there was a definite increase | 


in each area in 1931 in the relative amount 
; of public financing of direct and work re- | 


Buffalo met 84\.per cent of its relief | 
costs from tae public treasury in 1930; | 
|89 per cent in 1931. Louisville increased 
|its proportion from. public funds from 49 
per cent in 1930 to 64 per cent in 1931. 
|in 1930 Dayton financed 36 per cent of | 
its relief expenditures from public funds; | 
/in 1931, 70 per cent. Public funds in 
| Cleveland provided 47 per cent of the total 
}cost in 1930 and 59 per cent in 1931. | 
| In Buffalo all relief from public funds 
is under public administration. Dayton | 
has a joint public and private administra- 
tive agency. Cleveland and Louisville 
|haadie certain forms of public relief 
| through public agencies while other forms 
| are administered by private agencies. | 











|; the 2nd Division left Harbin in 


occupied area was extended as far as Hailun 
in the north and the districts of Fangcheng 
and Hailin in the east. According to Jap- 
anese Official statements, the anti-Kirin troops 
with those of General Ma Chan-shan were 
completely routed, but according to official 
Chinese sources, they are still in existence. 
Although reduced in their fighting strength 
they continually hamper the Japanese forces, 
at the same time avoiding actual encounters 
in the open field. According to newspaper 
information. both the eastern and western 
ranch of the Chinese Eastern Railway is still 
being attacked and damaged at different places 
between Harbin and Hailin. 


oe + * 


The Japanese operations since 
of February may be summarized 
Toward the end of Mfrch the 


the beginning 
as follows: 
main part of 
the direction 
of Fangcheng in order to suppress the anti- 
Kirin troops cf Generals Ting Chao and Li 
Tu. The Division advanced as far as the 
region of Sanhsing and returned to Harbin 
in_the earlier part of Agril. 

By that time the 10th Division had ar- 
rived at Harbin and took over the sector from 
the 2nd Division. This unit was engaged for 
about a month in constant fighting against 
the anti-Kirin troops with the greater part of 
its forces in the district near Sanhsing and 
with a minor detachment along the eastern 


as | 
will be remembered, a part of the Second Di- | 


The railways north and| 


Labor 


Industrial fatalities in Ohio during Sep- | 

tember fewest since last December. 

an 5, col. 5 

Eight labor controversies settled by Con- 
ciliation Service. 
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Delegation of seamen petitions White 
House for Federal aid for unemployed | 
sailors. 

Page 3, col. 7 


Law Enforcement 


Obligation of attorneys general and other 
State prosecuting Officials to treat malefac- 
tors as criminals regardless of social position 
or wealth is discussed by Attorney General 
of Indiana. 

Page 8, col. 5 


Leather and Its Products 


Leather exports and imports of leather 
| boots and shoes show advances during 
| month. 

| Page 3, col. 3 


| Mines and Minerals 


Reduction of coal rate for Pomeroy (Ohio) 
District ordered by Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Page 5, col. 5 

New gold production for third quarter 

Bank suspensions during September shown 
by Federal reserve districts. 
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Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau 
complains of rates charged by carriers to 
move coal to Cleveland. 
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Motor Transport 


Production of autos declined to_ 84,141 | 
units in September, says Commerce Depart- 
ment. 
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Patents 


Review of Dubilier case denied by Supreme | 
Court. 
Page 1, col. 1 
Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corporation de- 
{nied review by Supreme Court of suit to 
| recover from Federal ‘Government for al- | 
leged infringement of patent. 
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Petroleum and Its Products 


New gasoline regulations issued in Ar-/} 
| Kansas. 
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President 
President’s day at the Executive Offices. 
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Production Statistics 


Production of autos declined to_ 84,141 
units in September, says Commerce Depart- 
ment. 


Public Utilities 


Simpler and uniform rates for domestic 
power service sought in North Carolina. 
Page 5, col. 1 
Columbus, Ohio, asks Public Utilities | 
Commission for rehearing on order setting | 
| aside ordinance fixing gas rates. 
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Reduction of coal rate for Pomeroy (Ohio) 
| District ordered by Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
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Action in finance cases, rate complaints 
and examiners’ reports announced by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
Page 6, col. 5 
Supreme Court to review case involving 
right of Missouri! Pacific to build crossing 
over Southwestern Line without permit of 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6. col. 6 
Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau 
complains of rates charged by carriers to 
move coal to Cleveland. 
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Shipping 


Tax on coastwise ships imposed in Chile. 
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Delegation of seamen etitions White | 
House for Federal aid for unemployed 
sailors. ” . 
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Social Welfare 
Children’s Bureau finds administrative 


costs of relief have risen less rapidly than 
total amount of relief expenditures. 
~ Page 2, col. 1 





branch of the Chinese Eastern Railway, in the 
direction of Hailin. 

In the earlier part of May, the Japanese 
forces in the north of Manchuria were fur- 
} ther reinforced by the 14th Division. A de- 
tachment of this unit took part in the fight- 
ing against the anti-Kirin forces and ad- 
vanced as far as the valley of Mutan River, 
south of Sanhsing, forcing the opposing 
troops to withdraw to the most eastern cor- 
ner of Kirin Province. 

But the main operations of the 14th Divi- 
sion, which began in the latter pore of May, 
took place in the region north of Harbin and 
were directed against the troops of Gen. Ma 
Chan-shan. The 14th Division carried out its 
main attack to the north of Harbin, along 


forces to the east from Koshan, the proposed 
terminus of the Tsitsihar-Keshan Railway. 

The Japanese claim that during the earlier 
part of August the troops of Gen. Ma Chan- 
shan were again effectively routed, and that 
they have strong evidence that the general 
himself was killed. The Chinese assert that 
the general is still alive. In this action cav- 
oe. newly arrived from Japan, likewise took 
part. 
| During the month of August several minor 
engagements took place on the borders of 
Fengtien and Jehol Provinces, mainly near 
the Chinchow-Peipiao branch line (of the 
Peiping-Mukden Railway), which is the only 
means of access to Jehol by railway. There 
are widespread fears in China that these 
events are only a prelude to larger military 
operations at an eariy date, aimed at the 
occupation of Jehol by the Japanese. 

The main lines of communication which 
still exist between China proper and the Chi- 
nese forces in Manchuria run through Jehol, 
and the fear of a Japanese attack in this 
province, which is already claimed as part of 
the territory of “Manchukuo,” is not unrea- 
sonable. Its imminence is freely discussed in 
the Japanese press. 

The Japanese version of the recent events 
submitted to the Commission by the Japanese 
Assessor is as follows: 

An official attached to the Kwantung Army 
Headquarters named Ishimoto was kidnapped 
by Chinese ‘Volunteers’ on July 17 from a 
train traveling between Peipiao and Chin- 
chow, within the boundaries of the Province 
|of Jehol. A small detachment of Japanese 
infantry with light artillery made an imme- 
diate attempt to rescue him but failed in 
their purpose, and the result was the occupa- 
| tion of a village on the frontier of Jehol by 
Japanese troops. 

+ + 


During the latter part of July and in Au- 
gust, Japanese aeroplanes demonstrated sev- 
eral times over this part of Jehol and dropped 
some bombs, but “uninhabited areas outside 


/19 a Japanese staff officer was sent to Nanling, 
a small town situated between Peipiao and 
the provincial boundary, to negotiate for the 
| release of Mr. Ishimoto. 

On his return journey with a small infantry 
detachment he was fired upon. Im self-de- 
|fense the fire was returned, and on the ar- 





| rival of another infantry detachment, Nanling | 


was occupied but evacuated on the following 
day. 

Through the Chinese Assessor extracts were 
|submitted to the Commission fromthe reports 
}of General Tang Yu-ling, the Governor of the 
|Province of Jehol. These reports claim that 
| fighting on a much larger scale took place, 
}and that a Chinese battalion of railway guards 
was in action against a superior number of 
| Japanese infantry, supported by two armoured 
| trains. 
| They claim that the bombing referred to by 
| the Japanese was directed against Chaoyang, 
jone of the larger towns in that region, and 
|that as a result 30 casualties were caused 
}among both military and civilians. The Jap- 
anese offensive was resumed on Aug. 19 when 
an armoured train attacked Nanling. 
| The information given by the Japanese As- 
|sessor concludes by stating that, although the 
|meintenance of order in Jehol is “a matter of 
}internal policy for Manchukuo, Japan can 
not be indifferent to the situation in that 
lregion in view of the important role played 
|by Japan in the maintenance of peace and 
order in Manchuria and Mongolia, 
lany disorders in Jehol would immediately 
|produce very serious repercussions through- 
out Manchuria and Mongolia.” 

General Tang Yu-ling concludes his report 
|by stating that all possible measures were 
| being taken to offer effective resistance should 
|the Japanese attacks be renewed. 

From these communications it seems that 
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United Kingdom. | 


by Australia. | 


Taxation 


Appeals summarized. 
double 1913 level. 


nia business within the State held exempt 
from Calfornia tax on premiums. 


eral court to hear bills charging confiscation 
of property under operation of gross sales | 


| Court. tax of Kentucky. 
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‘a Supreme Court upholds Pennsylvania tax 
Railroads on life insurance premiums as _ providing 
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involving powers of Trade Commission. 
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veteran by guardian from compensation and 
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the Hulan-Hailun Railway, and, with minor | 
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State Finance 
Problem of educational costs in Pennsyl- 
vania discussed by Secretary of Revenue. 
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Review of Dubilier case denied by Supreme 
Court. 
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Court of the United States. 
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Embargo provisions of Tariff Act upheld 
by Supreme Court in denying review of de- 
cision in “Bakelite” case, 
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Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corporation de- 
nied review by Supreme Court of suit to 
recover from Federal Government for al- | 
leged infringement of patent. 
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Supreme Court to review case involving 
right of Missouri Pacific to build crossing 
over Southwestern Line without permit of 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6, col. 6 | 
Review granted by Supreme Court in case | 
involving powers of Trade Commission. 
Page 1, col. 3 
Supreme Court order directs lower Fed- 
eral court to hear bills charging confiscation 
of property under operation of gross sales 
tax of Kentucky. 
Page 6, col. 1 
Supreme Court upholds Pennsylvania tax 
on life insurance premiums as providing 
oe classification as basis for exemp- 
on, 
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Supreme Court to determine status of de- 
posit in closed bank made for World War 
veteran by guardian from compensation and 
war risk insurance funds. 
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Dispute of Federal Government and State 
of New York over priority of tax claims 
against insolvent debtor to be reviewed by 
Supreme Court. 
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_ Embargo provisions of Tariff Act upheld | 
by Supreme Court in denying review of de- | 
cision in “Bakelite” case. | 
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Federated Malay States revise commodity 
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Conclusion of tariff revisions announced 
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President asks Tariff Commission to expe- 
dite study of effect of currency depreciation | 
on certain tariff schedules. 
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Temporary duty on iron extended by Great 
Britain. 
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Customs collectors are ordered to deny 
appraisal to imports of manganese pending 
determination of charges of dumping. 
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Tax on coastwise ships imposed in Chile. 
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Coal Traffic Bureau 
Opposes Ohio Rates 


Files Complaint Against Sched- 
ules With the I. C, C. 


The Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic 
Bureau, comprising producers of bitumi- 
nous coal in the Freeport, Pitts- 
| burgh, and Connellsville districts of Penn- 


sylvania, on Oct. 24 filed a complaint with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
|against the rates charged by the carriers 
for the movment of coal from these dis- 
tricts to Cleveland, Ohio™and vicinity: 
(Docket No. 25590) 

The complaint charged that the present 
rates are unreasonable since they are 
higher than those contemporaneously 
maintained for the shipment of soft coal 
from Ohio origin points, particularly the 
| Ohio No. 8 District, to the same destina- 
tion. It was contended that the lower 
intrastate rates in the State of Ohio have | 
resulted in undue preference to shippers | 
in that State and unfair prejudice and | 
discrimination to and against shippers | 
from the Freeport, Pittsburgh and Con- | 
nellsville districts of Pennsylvania. | 

The Commission was asked to require | 
the carriers to cut their freight rates to 
@ level with those now applicable in Ohio | 
to remove the discrimination charged. 

Some tine ago, the Public Utilities Com- | 
mission of Ohio fequired railroads op- 
erating in that State to reduce their | 
freight rates on the soft coal traffic, which 
largely is carried by the Wheeling and | 
Lake Erie Railway from the Ohio No. 8! 
district to the Cleveland area. | 

The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- | 
road, as a protective measure, cut its in- | 
| terstate rates on the coal movement from | 
Pittsburgh to the same destinations, when 
| the Commission refused %o suspend the | 
schedules of that road which proposed | 
the reduction, despite the opposition to | 
; the rates made by the Eastern trunk line 
| railroads. | 

The rates were permitted to become ef- 
fective, although the Commission’s in- 
quiry into the matter.was continued. The 
trunk lines declared that the reduced rates 
would have the effect of disrupting the | 
entire coal rate structure of the East 
with a sharp loss in revenues to the par- 
ticipating carriers at a time when they 
could least support such a loss. | 

Hearings in the proceedings are to be 
| held in Columbus, Ohio, next month, when | 
all parties to the proceedings will be af- 
forded ample opportunity to appear and 
testify. | 

The complaint just filed by the Penn- | 
sylvania coal operators, however, takes the 
position of seeking a reduction in the 
interstate rates to the intrastate level! 
rather than an increase in the intrastate 
to the interstate level. 











Japan to Serap Ships 


It is reported that the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
under the proposed Japanese subsidy scheme, | 
will scrap four 10,000-ton vessels and repiage | 
them with new ones for their Japan-New York | 
service, while the Osaka Shosen Kaisha will | 
build two 6,000-ton steamers for their Dairen | 
| service—(Department of Commerce.) 


| 
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‘State Tax Upheld 


| On Life Insurance 





Pennsylvania Laws Provided 
Reasonable Classification, 
Supreme Court Rules 





A Pennsylvania statute which fixed the) 


gross premiums received by stock life 
insurance companies 8 mills and exempted 
| companies doing business on the mutual 
benefit plan was upheld, Oct. 24, by the 
Supreme Court, without opinion, in case 
| No. 36, Girard Life Insurance Co. v. Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. The high 
court affirmed a judgment of the Supreme 
| Court of Pennsylvania. 

In arguments before the court, Oct. 21, 
counsel for the stock life insurance com- 
pany contended that the statute was vio- 
lative of the Fourteenth Amendment of 
| the Federal Constitution. Counsel alleged 
it was discriminatory in that the two types 
| of companies were almost identical 
set-up and operation. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
jheld that the Act provided a reasonable 
classification. 

The statute was amended after the tax 
involved in the case was levied. 





Farming Specialists 
Sent to Assist China 


‘Agricultural Rehabilitation 
To Be Sought, According 


Commerce Department 


Three agricultural experts working un- 
der auspices of the League of Nations at 
Geneva have been sent to China to aid in 
the agricultural rehabilitation of that 
country, according to a report to the 
Commerce Department from. Commercial 
Attache Julean Arnold, Shanghia. 


| Foreign exports in Chaina have been 
traditionally regarded as helpful in solving 
important problems of that country. In 
the spheres of finance, administration and 
legislation, foreign advisers have held an 
important place in the direction of China’s 
| policies. American advisers have been 
prominent in the lists of such experts. 


Other Experts In China 


In the immediate past, attention of the 
League of Nations has been centered on 
the many complex problems facing China 
and several experts have been sent there 
to aid the Chinese. Advisers in varied 
fields have been offered by the League in 
|the past, but this is the first time that 
| agricultural experts have been placed at 
the service of China. 

That the agricultural problem is one of 
vast importance is attested in many direc- 
| tions. China is essentially a farming coun- 


tion devoted to farm pursuits. Because of 
the farming methods traditionally followed 
and the fact that all the farming popula- 


|industry, which takes up a considerable 
part of the farmer’s time, introduction of 
modern industrial plants has brought 
about many difficulties in the rural dis- 
tricts, 

Slack Season Problem 

Chinese farmers who used tc produce 
wearing apparel and household products 
are now sending their products to the city 
where they are manufactured. 
formerly produced in small village mills 
are being sent more and more to the large 
modern mills, thus creating a condition of 
inactivity during the off seasons for the 
huge farming population. This change is 
particularly difficult in China where the 
farms are of small size and the village in 
the past almost independent of outside 
markets. 

The average Chinese farm is about 5.7 
acres and this. must support an average 
family of five. Many of these farms are 
operated by tenant farmers.—(Department 
of Commerce.) 
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Health Program 


In Operation in 
Schools Outlined 


Outstanding Units Found to 
Be Junior High Schools, 
Says Federal Commission- 
er of Education 
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United States. Of these 460, or 54 per 
cent, filled in and returned the forms 
in time to be included in the classifica- 
tion. 

Requirements vary greatly with regard 
|to health exgminations of teachers and 
pupils. 1n inereasing numbers the schools 


are empioying teachers based on their 
ability to pass a rather rigid health ex- 
amination. But having passed this test 
oniy 14 per cent indicate that new teach- 
ers, once employed, are placed on proba- 
tion as regards physical condition. Among 
pupils it is found that in most of the 
scnocls they are examined once each year. 


Health Examinations 


This is true of 223 of the 460 schools. 
Sixty of the 460 schools examine the pupils 
twice during each school year; 128 of them 
have a compulsory examination for pupils 
entering the school. It is important to 
note the items included in the health ex- 
amination. In from 70 to 80 per cent of 
the schools the examination in the order 
|of frequency concerns eyes, throat, teeth, 
ears, nose, heart and lungs. 

In addition to this, 41 to 47 per cent 
of the schools include examination in the 
orthopedic condition, speech defects, and 
the nervous system, Numerous other items 
are mentionea by Some schools. Fifty per 
cent offer corrective physical work when- 
ever there is need found for it and in the 
larger schools the percentage is higher. 
By regions it is higher in New England 
than in any other. ; 


Health Instruction 


In 108, or approximately one-fourth of 
the schools, the required health instruc- 
tion is given by a physical education 
teacher. This far outnumbers the schools 
in which some other teacher offers the 
work. The courses vary, however, in name 
all the way from “hygiene” to “biology,” 
and between these names are 35 others. 

So that it is difficult for one to tell 
exactly the nature of health instruction 
in each scnool. There are 179 schools 
which give some sort of test to determine 
the health knowledge, health attitudes, 
and habits of the pupils. The highest 
percentage of schools which did this par- 
ticular work were in the Middle Atlantic 
region. ® 

In many localities, especially those 
which are suburban to large cities, an 
effort is made to bring needy children 
within easy reach of the free clinics. In 
Los Angeles, however, the clinic is taken 
| to the children by means of the “Health- 
mobile” which is a van equipped with 
complete dental service, a desk for the 
ones who assist the dentist, and a room 
for testing the vision of the pupils. One 
!of these healthmobiles fully equipped is 
| reported to cost $4,739. It has been found 
that the health of the pupils has been 
raised by means of this service. 


Local Conditions 


In connection with the outing which is 
coming to be a part of the work in the 
junior high school is a movement near 
national parks for Summer expeditions 
into these parks. These excursions are 
planned especially for children who ane 
not strong and for children who would not 
get any Summer outing if it were not for 
a camp of this sort. 

It was found that in the junior high 
schools local conditions usually favored 
what they were doing, but that in the 
four-year high schools and other schools 
having an enrollment of less than 300 
there were frequent hindrances. The most 
common of these were lack of cooperation 
| by parents, lack of facilities at school, ig- 
| norance and superstition of parents, and 
poor home conditions. Without any ques- 
| tion the outstanding help for health in 
| the school was cooperation and encour- 
| agement of parents and community. 
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Present Problem 


~ In Pennsylvania 


Secretary of Revenue, Says’ 
Legislature Must Decide) 
Whether Expenditures 
Are to Be Restricted 


~’hether school costs shall be maintained 
at the present level or be curbed is a 
question for the Legislature, the Pennsyl- 


vania Secretary of Revenue, Leon D. Mets-| 


ger, said in a recent address. The in- 
crease in local taxes can not go on indefi- 
nitely in the face of shrinking real estate 
values, and the temper of the people re- 
bels at additional State taxes, Mr. Metzger 
said. 

Certain expenditures can be curtailed, 
the Secretary of Revenue thinks. Dupli- 


cation of effort among departments and! 


the elimination of “pet hobbies” might 
heip, he said. Great care should be used 
in making any revisions, he declared. Sec- 
retary Metzger’s address follows in full 
text: 
Disbursements Shown 
For the two-year period ended May 31, 


1931, 47% per cent of the total general| 


fund ingome of the Commonwealth went 
to the cause of public instruction. The 
general fund disbursements for that pe- 
riod were $190,588,526, of which $55,408,- 
374 went to school districts alone. The 
equivalent figure going to school districis 
during the present biennium is $61,309,000 
appropriated, and the total general fund 
disbursements will be approximately $180,- 
500,000. 

In Pennsylvania during the year 1931, 


the State bore 12.8 per cent of the total | 


public school cost and the school districts 
87.2 per cent. During the year 1932 the 
State will bear about 15 per cent of this 
total cost. 

Some educators point out that, while 
our State pays only 15 per cent of the 


total cost of public education, some other | 


| Certain Tariff Rates 


States pay one-third (New York); some 
on2-half (Texas). Delaware pays the 
whole cost for rural schools. It must be 
kept in mind, however, that Pennsylvania, 
possibly more than any other State, stays 
well out of the field of subjects of local 
taxation. 


Thus, we do not tax real estate for State | 
purposes; we leave that to the local au- | 


thorities. Since 1913 the State takes no | 
part of the personal property taxes on in- 
tangibles. Neither does it tax tangible 
personal property as such. 
Reimbursement Provided 
Legislation in effect at the present time 


provides for reimbursement to local school , 


districts by the Commonwealth for the 
fol'owing purposes: Teachers’ salaries, | 
transportation of pupils, vocational educa- | 
tion, special classes, extension education, 
closed schools, and special types of aid. 

From 1923 to 1929 local taxes have in- 
creased by the following percentages: 
County, 53% per cent; city, borough and 
tornship, 5242 per cent; school, 40% per 
cenit. 

Clearly, this can not go on forever in 
the face of shrinking real estate values 
and present unproductiveness of real es- 
tate. Where can the moneys be found 
to keep the public school system going? 

Let us turn to State revenues and their 
sources, for we do find a slight tendency 
in the direction of the State lifting some 
of the heavy burden from the shoulders 
of the local districts. 

At present, only general fund revenues 
are available for public education. For 
each of the last four years these receipts 
have been as follows: 1929-30, $87,648,058; | 
1930-31, $113,030,219; 1931-32, $85,710,955; 
1932-33 estimated, $64,768,608. 

These general fund revenues have been 
derived chiefly from the following sources: 
Corporation taxes, inheritance taxes, mer- 
cantile license taxes and municipal and 
sc’ool district loans tax. 

Two Things to Be Done 
* At least one thing must be done; pos- 
sibly two. 

"irst, curtail all State and local ex- 
penditures, including those for education, 
wherever it can possibly be done without 
real sacrifice to the interests of the Com- 
“monwealth and its people. Eliminate from 
consideration in the lobbies of the Legis- 
lative bodies the hundreds of people who 
appear every two years with pet hobbies 
to gratify. 

Cut out all duplication of effort among 
devartments, @¢ommissions and _ boards. 
Eliminate or revise that which is archaic 
in State and local government. This 
should not be done carelessly or hurriedly, 
bu only after careful and sensible study 
by persons qualified to make and report 
en such a survey. It is a surgeon's job; 
nct a butcher's. Much harm can result 
{rcm cutting too deeply in the wrong place. 

Everyone is agreed that the State must 
maintain the minimum educational pro- 
gram now required by law. Let us as- 
sume, then, that a scientific retrenchment 
in State and local government, including 
education, is effected and that it will not 


result in a sufficient saving to lend the! 
necessary assistance for minimum school | 


requirements. What can we do? Addi- 
ticnal local taxation now seems quite out 
of the question, so far, at least, as real 
estate is concerned. 


Additional Taxes Opposed 


Neither is this the time to talk 
additional State taxation. The temper of 
the people rebels at it. More byrdens can- 
not well be borne until a capacity to pay 
comes through better times. 

This problem is, of course, one for the 
Legislature. The public itself has con- 
stantly demanded increased educational 
advantages. Whether they shall be main- 
tained or curbed involves a real question 
of public policy. The amswer depends 
upon the capacity of our 
continue to pay taxes and the ability of 
our Government in all its branches to give 
the taxpayer as near 100 cents in service 
as is possible for -each dollar of tax he 
pays. 


about 


Auto Production ie 
To 84,141 Units in Month 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
and taxicabs) of*1,157,029 compares with 
2,119,188 in the similar period of 1931 and 
2,909,130 in the similar period of 1930. 
The Department’s figures are based on 
reports received from 144 manufacturers 
in the United States for récent months, 
42 making passenger cars and 113 making 
trucks and 11 making both. The passenger 
car figures include only cars designed as 
pleasure vehicles and the figures for trucks 
anclude ambulances, funeral cars, fire ap- 
poratus, street sweepers and buses. 


taxpayers to| 


TUES 


Emergency Loan 


| Advance of $60,000 for Relief | 


Purposes Authorized by 
Finance Company 


An emergency relief loan of $60,000 to 
the State of Montana was approved Oct. 


22! by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- | 


poration. Announcement of the loan fol- 
lows in full text: 
The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 


tion, upon application of the Governor of 
Harrisburg, Pa., Ott. | P pp 


Montana, today made available $60,000 
|to meet current emergency relief needs 
jin the County of Missoula for the period 
|Oct. 16 to Dec. 31, 1932. 

These funds are made available under 
| Title I, section 1, subsection (c) of the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act 
of 1932 with the understanding that every 


| effort will be maintained and developed | 


| in order that the County of Missoula and 
| the State of Montana may meet this emer- 
|gency situation as soon as it is possible 
for them to do so. 

Emergency relief committees are being 
| organized in the various counties of Mon- 
tana for which suppiementary relief funds 
have been made available. Missoula has 
such a committce which is said to be 
| working out a very definite work relief 
| program. 

Supporting data state that the county 
is levying the statutory limit available 
from taxation for relief purposes. 

Owing to the increased relief needs in 


the county, the Missoula Federated Social | 
Service Organization was formed in the! 


Spring of last year. This is a case work 
organization which has handled the pri- 
,; vate contributions available for relief pur- 
poses since it was created. 

Heretofore the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has made available $395,000 
to the State of Montana for relief and 
| work relief purposes. 


President Requests 
Haste in Inquiry Into 


Directs Tariff Commission to 

| Expedite Report on Effect 
Of Depreciation in For- 
eign Currencies 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Tariff Commission at the earliest possible 
moment. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. 


Areas in which employment is unfavorably 
affected by increased importation of competi- 
tave products: 

Rag Rugs: Chicago, I11.; 
Syracuse, N, Y.; Columbus, 
Kans.; Milwaukee, Wis. 

Grass Rugs: St. Paul, Minn.; 
Newburgh, N. Y.; 

Tooth Brushes: 
port, Conn.; Florence, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Hair Brushes: Boston, 

Electric Light Bulbs: 
Bloomfield, N. J.; Salem, 
Mass.; Emporia, Pa. 

Cutlery: New York, N 
Conn.; New Haven, Conn.; Winstead, Conn.; 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Walden, N. Y.; Camillus, 
N. Y.; Utica, N. Y.; Freemont, Ohio; Turners 
Falls, Mass.; Rochester, N. Y. 

Pottery: East Liverpool, Ohio; Newcastle 
Pa.; Newell, W. Va.; Sebring, Ohio; Crooks- 
ville, Ohio; Trenton, N. J. 

Rubber boots and Shoes: 
Watertown, Mass.; Malden, Mass.; Akron, 
Ohio; Naugatuck, Conn.; Beacon Falls, Conn.; 
| Mishawaka, Ind.; La Crosse, Wis.; Providence, 
R. I.; Rock Island, Ill. 

Leather gloves: Gloversville, N. Y.; Johns- 
town, N. Y.; Fulton County, N. Y.; Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Chicago, Il. 

Silverware: Gastonbury 
Conn.; Wallingford, Conn.; Meriden, Conn.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Massachusetts—Attleboro, 
Boston, Gardner, Greenfield, Newburyport, 
North Attleboro and Taunton; Oneida, N. Y.; 
Providence, R. I.; Chicago, Ill.; Seattle, Wash.; 
San Francisco, Calif 

Jewelry: Safi Francisco, Calif.; Chicago, IIl.; 
Boston, Mass.; Newark, N. Y.; New York, N: 
Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Clinton, Iowa; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Areas in which employment is unfavorably 
affected by increased importation of competi- 
tive products: 

Canned Vegetables: Rochester, N. Y.; 
more, Md.; Bel Air, Md.; Salem, 
Jose, Calif.; Ontario, Calif.; 

Dried Beans: Rochesier, N. Y.; Lansing, 
Mich.; Sacramento, Calif.; Oxnard, Calif. 

Iron and Steel Products: Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Gary, Ind.; Youngstown, 
Ohio; Weirton, W. Va.; Atlanta, Ga.; Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Provo, Utah 

Metal Goods: Rockford, Ill.; Trenton, N. J.; 
Worcester, Mass.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Erie, 
Pa.; Wheeling, W. Va.; Oakland, Calif.; Read- 
ing. Pa.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Utica, N. Y. 

Canned fish: San Diego, Calif.; Monterey, 
Calif.; Wilmington, Calif.; Eastport, Me.; Port- 
land, Me.; Alaska; Astoria, Oreg.; South 
Bellingham, Wash. 

Lumber products: Everett. Wash.; Seattle, 
Wash.; Hoquiam, Wash.; Portland, Oreg.; New 
Orleans. La.; San Francisco, Calif.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Memphis, Tenn.; Little Rock, Ark.; Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Norfolk. Va.; Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Jamestown, N. Y.; Burlington. Vt. 

Chemical products: Charleston, W. Va; 
Hopewell, Va.; Arlington, N. J.; Lecminster 
Mass.; Barberton, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; New York, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill. 


Lawell, 
Ohio; 


Mass.; 
Topeka, 


Oshkosh, Wis.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

New York, N. Y.; 
Mass.; Toledo, 


Bridge- 
Ohio; 


Mass.; Troy, 
Cleveland, 
Mass.; 


m...¥. 
Ohio; 
Danvers, 


Y.; New Britain, 
Boston, Mass.; 


Conn.; Bridgeport, 


Balti- 
N. J.; San 
Troutville, Va 


Rule Requiring Reports 
On Grain Sales Abolished 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
had taken action to prevent undue short 
selling. 

Secretary Hyde’s statement announcing 
suspension of the report requirement as of 
Oct. 24, follows in full text: 

It has long been the contention ofthe 
grain exchanges and of the grain dealers 
that the regulations of the Grain Futures 
Administration requiring reports of trades 


in excess of 500,000 bushels by individual | 


traders have resulted in narrowing the 
market and lowering the prices of grains. 
Grain dealers are now almost unanimous 
in saying that a modification of this regu- 
lation would result in larger purchasing 
and broader commodity markets. 

While there can be no absolute 
ance that sich modification will result 
in immediately higher prices there is 
widely held opinion that bréader markets 
will finally result in better prices to the 
zarmers. 

In view of those representations and 
of the fact that prices of wheat, corn, and 
oats are ruinously low, I am persuaded 
to test the truth of such views and have 
directed that on and after Monday, Oct. 
24, 1932, the requirement that the long 
and short position of individual accounts 
be waived. 

This modification is conditioned on the 
fact that the Chicago Board of Trade has 
by vesolution of its board of directors 
undertaken to prevent harmful short sell- 
ing. This modification shall remain in 
effect until notice of hearing on the rein- 
statement of th» regulations shall 
been given or until undue price fluctua- 
tions or price levels occur which indicate 
|; manipulation of the market. 


assur- 


have | 


DAY, OCTOBER 25, 1932 — 


Education Costs Montana Granted Dumping of Manganese Halted 


| 
| 


sentatives to compile a full statement of | 
| their case in the meantime, so that the Bu- | 
reau can have all phases of the question 
| before it for a decision after receiving for- 
,eign cost data. 

Mr. Sebring, for the pottery industry, | 
jread a prepared statement of that indus- | 
|try’s position. It follows in full text: | 


| Number of Potteries 
| Included in Group 


The committee for which I am the 
, spokesman represents the United States| 
Potters Association, the members of which 
produce more than 90 per cent of all the 
dishes made in the United Staies. This 
association includes in its membership 
practically all the potteries producing both 
| earthenware and china. 

Earthenware comes under paragraph 2H | 
and china under paragraph 212 of the | 
present Tariff Act. This industry, accord- | 
ing to Department of Census figures, nor- | 
mally employs 17,500 workers. In addi- | 
tion to those directly employed many } 
thousands of workers are employed in al- 
lied industries such as the miners pro- 
ducing the clays and coal, the farmers 
producing the straw for packing, the rail- 
road workers transporting the freight, and 
many others. It is estimated that the| 
workers directly and indirectly engaged 
in this industry, together with those di- 
rectly affected by the industry, number 
more than 100,000 people. 

When times are normal the workers of | 
the potteries earn sufficient to enjoy the 
American standard of living. They have 
the ordinary comforts of life, they live 
aecently in good homes and they give their | 
children good educations. Today all has} 
|changed to such an extent that hundreds | 
of families are receiving food and cloth- 
ing from charities, soup kitchens are feed- | 
jing thousands daily, and scores of school 
{children undernourished are being fed 
|daily in the schools. 

Unlike most other manufacturing in- 
dustries, wages paid to the pottery work- 
ers constitute the largest item in the cost 
of production. The workers receive about 
55 eents in wages from every dollar in 
sales at wholesale prices. The average for 
/all other industries, we are informed, is 
about 16 cents out of every dollar in sales | 
at wholesale prices. This means that the 
Lottery industry pays about 3% times as 
much in labor as the average manufac- 
turer pays per dollar of sales. 


| : 1 ve 
| Foreign Competition 
|Of Industry Shown 


| Our competition comes from many coun- 

tries but the most devastating comes from 
|Japan. At the time the present Tariff 
| Act was enacted china and earthenware | 
coming from Japan had a foreign value 
|of about 63 cents per dozen. Today the 
latest figures we have indicate that the 
price per dozen has been reduced to 21 
cents per dozen, foreign value. This great 
shrinkage in value is causing us competi- 
tion which we are unable to meet. This 
despite the fact that our potteries are 
the most modern in the world and produce 
wares that are surpassed in quality by the 
wares of no other country. 

For many years our industry has en- 
joyed a competitive tariff, a tariff that 
was so competitive that only 50 per cent 
of the dishes used in the United States 
were manufactured here. 

The devaluation of the foreign curren- 
cies has affected us to such an extent 
that our production for the first nine 
months of 1932 was only $12,289,000 
against $25,116,000 for the first nine| 
months of 1929. This represents a reduc- 
tion of more than 50 per cent. The pro- | 
duction for the first nine months of 1931 
was $17,475,000 as compared with the pro- 
duction for the first nine months of 1932 
of $12,289,000. In other words, our pro- 
duction :n 1932 is about 30 per cent less 
than in 1931 and 80 per cent less than 
1929. 

During the first six months of 1932 
Japan shipped into the United States 2,- 
129,225 dozen. During the corresponding 
period of 1931 Japan shipped into this 
country 1,996,974 dozen. The significant 
thing about these figures is that Japan’s 
shipments to the United States were 
about 11 per cent more in the first half 
of 1932 than in 1931, whereas the produc- 
tion in the United States has been 30 
per cent less in 1932 than it was in 1931. 


Workers in Industry 
Estimated at 17,500 


There are 17,500 pottery workers. To- 
day more than 5,000 are without any em- 
ployment whatsoever and more than 11,- 
000 are working less than 2% days each 
week. If the importations from Japan 
during the first six months of 1932 had 
been produced in the United States about 
$1,200,000 more would have been paid out 
in wages by our potteries and this amount 
of money would have provided part-time 
employment for every one of the 5,900 un- 
employed workers, and a corresponding 
increase in our allied industries. 

The most important items used in the 
American home are the cup and saucer. 
About 40 per cent of all the dishes made 
and used are cups and saucers. Un- 
fortunately for the potteries the Japanese 
seemingly have concentrated upon produc- 
ing for this market cups and saucers at 
very low prices. The standard and the 
best known cup and saucer is the shape 


Leather Exports and Imports of Shoes 
And Boots Show Advances During Month | 


Leather exports were valued at more | 
than $1,136,000 during September, which 
represents the largest shipments in any 
mon%h since April, 1932, according to the 
Commerce Department’s Leather Division. 

During the previcus three months, these 
sales averaged less than $900,000 in value 
monthly, placing the value of the in- 
creased trade at more than $200,000. 
Owing to the rise in raw material prices, 
foreign buyers have decided not to put 
off placing orders too long for fear that | 
the quotations will increase, and as a re- 
sult American tanners have been receiv- 
ing better business than in the preceding 
months. 

Indications are that the improved de- 
mand will continue during the remaining 
months of the year, and expectations are 
that our exports will be better in the 
present quarter than in the past three 
months. Upper and patent leathers con- 
tinue to comprise the largest share of the 
exports, but some improvement has also} 
been noted in the demand for sole, fancy | 
|and reptile leathers. Upholstery, harness, | 
land case, bag and strap leathers continue | 
, Slow. 


_ By Order of Customs Service 


Appraisal Denied to Imports and Bond Re- | 
quired for Release of Entries 


| {Continued from Page 1.] 
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made by nearly everyone and is caller the 
St. Dennis. | 

The St. Dennis cup and saucer is used 
in practically every village, hamlet and | 
city in the United States. The actual 
cost for producing this cup and saucer in 
the most efficient potteries in the United 
States is 85 cents for one dozen cups and 
one dozen saucers, f. 0. b. New York City. 
The Japanese deliver one dozen cups and | 
saucers in New York for approximately 40 
cents per dozen. | 

The gold banding is a standard and| 
old-time method ‘of decorating. Cups and | 
saucers decorated with gold band are of- | 
fered by the Japanese at 58 cents and 
less for one dozen cups and one dozen 
saucers delivered in Chicago. Similar | 
cups and saucers cost the United States 
potters $1.15 per dozen cups and saucers, 
f.0.b. New York City or Chicago. | 





Classes of Wares 
In Competition 


Some of the samples we are submitting | 
to you are earthenware, some are china. 
Both are used for the same purpose. Both | 
are competitive with our wares and both 
are causing us great distress. Earthen- 
ware and china are made from identical 
materials. China is fired to about 2,300) 


| degrees Fahrenheit and earthenawre only 
{about 100 degrees less. 


That is the only 
difference and the difference is so slight 
that pottery experts do not agree where 
china begins and earthenware ends. 

It is important for you to know that 
less than 1 per cent of the wares made 
in the United States are exported. They 
for the reason that 


| we can not meet the competition of the | 


other countries, where they have no child 


{labor laws and where standards of living 


are so much lower than ours. Obviously, 
the only market the potters have for their | 
product is the American market. 


You have a sample before you of a 
white cup and saucer which costs approxi- 
mately 9.34 cents per dozen in Japan. 
The equivalent of this cup and saucer 
costs to produce in the United States at 
the factory approximately eight times as 
such. From this example you can readily 


| see that the present method of valuation 


affords us no adequate protection. It is 
perfectly obvious that no rates of duty 
can be written on foreign valuation that 
will give us protection against these par- 
ticular items. 

Summing up and in conclusion we ask 
relief for the reason that our industry is 


| prostrated, our workmen are out of em- 


ployment, many factories are closed, profits 
have long since ceased to exist and re- 
serves are being rapidly dissipated. With- 
out additional protection it is not possible 
market. The wages 
paid in the United States are about eight 
times the wages paid in Japan when 
Japan was on the gold standard, about 
3'4 times the wages paid by England and 
many times the wages paid by other coun- 
tries now off the gold standard. The wages 
paid in Japan to potters is only 45 cents 
per day. 

The only salvation for our industry is to 
invoke section 336, subsection (b), which 
changes the method of valuation to Amer- 
ican selling price as set forth in section 
402, subsection (g) of the Tariff Act of| 
1930. 

We ask your respectful consideration 
and relief from a condition that is intol- | 
erable. 


Cotton Exports of Egypt 
Show Decline for Month | 


The weekly exports of cotton from 
Alexandria in September averaged 8,026 
Egyptian bales of about 750 pounds each, 
compared with a weekly average of 10,313 | 
bales during August and 9,648 bales for 
September, 1931, according to a report 
from Commercial Attache Charles E. 
Dickerson, Cairo. 

Receipts of cotton at Alexandria dur- 
ing September averaged 8,352 bales a week 
compared with 12,174 bales during Sep- 
tember, 1931. 

The stock of cotton at Alexandria at 
the end of September amounted to 440,000 
bales compared with 474,000 bales at the 
end of August, and 559,000 bales at the 
end of September, 1931, showing a decrease 
of 30,000 bales from the August figures 
and a decrease of 115,000 bales from the 
figures at the end of September, 1931.—| 
(Department of Commerce.) 

| 
| 


Use of Airplane Fuel Tax 
To Improve Airports Urged | 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Oct. 24.| 


Under terms of a proposed bill pre-| 
pared by W. C. Lewis, Assistant Attorney 
General, for introduction in the next Leg- 
islature, the 4-cent gasoline tax on motor | 
fuel used by airplanes would be diverted | 
from the State highway fund and sperit 
by the Highway Commission for airport 
improvements. 

Copies of the proposed bill will be sent | 
to Legislators before the next Legislature 
convenes, Mr. Lewis said. He said if the 
bill is adopted as a law the first move 
will be to place signs at all airports in 
the State, build emergency landing fields, | 
and improve established airports, to en- 
courage aviation. | 


| 
| 


trade is exceptionally keen, but the Amer- 
ican producers should have little difficulty | 
in maintaining a fair ratio of exports 
provided they continue to go after the | 
foreign trade in the same aggressive man- | 
ner as in the past. Their prices are gen- 
erally competitive, and the quality of the 
leather produced in the United States is 
usually beter than that made of most| 
other countries. 

September imports of leather boots | 


Competition in the international ‘amer- | 


shoes into the United States rose to 70,- 
774 pairs from 27,739 pairs in August; 
leather slippers and moccasins increased 
from 2,876 to 3,914 pairs; and footwear 
with fabric uppers from 323,948 to 444,102 
pairs, according to the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Shoe Division. 

During the current year 84.4 per cent 
of the leather boots and shoes imported 
were for women and misses; 10.8 per cent 
for men and boys; and 4.8 per cent for 


The great bulk of the women’s shoes 
imported came from Czechoslovakia while 
Great Britain was the chief source of 
imports of men’s and boys’ leather foot- 
wear.— (Department of Commerce.) 


| 000,000 bushels during the corresponding 


| month, 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Oct. 24, 1932 

9:15 a.-m—Walter F. Brown, Post- 
master General, called. 

10 a. m.—Ogden L. Mills, Secretary of 
the Treasury, called to discuss routine 
A petition to the Supreme Court of the| matters. 
| United States to determine the standing . a. m.—Dr. Julius Klein, Assist- 
;of money paid to the guardian of an in- aoa “aauasiehdotat emeaaek, sae 
of ;competent under provisions of the World | 12:30° p. m—Representative 
| War Veterans Act and placed in a bank,| (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., called. 
| which later became insolvent, to the credit Remainder of day.—Engaged with sece 
of the guardian on time deposit was| retarial staff and in answering corre- 
granted on Oct. 24 in case No. 388, Spicer,| SPondence. 
etc., v. Smith, Special Deputy Banking 


Wheat Shipments Status to Be Fixed 
Of World Found 7 "terans Funds 


| 


Somewhat Higher 


Preferred Position Claimed for | 


Deposit Made by Guardian 
Of Incompetent 


Liverpool Prices Falling and 
Exports Still Are at Low 
Point, Department 
Agriculture States 





Fish 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the increase in supplies now available in 
the rest of the world. Total supplies of} Commissioner, etc. 
wheat available to the world, outside Rus-| The guardian of the incompetent, in his 
sia and China, now appear likely to be but] petition, claims that he was entitled to a 
little smaller than in 1931-32. | preferred claim against the liquidator of a 

While total supplies available to the| State bank as to the deposits, which repre- 
world, outside Russia and China, may not | sent adjusted compensation and war risk 
be greatly different than those of last year, | insurance paid the guardian by the United 
the different distribution of the crop will! states for the benefit of the veteran. Pri- 
profoundly affect international trade in! ority was claimed under si 0. 8 C 191 
Wheat. Crops of the exporting countries | providing for priority in payment of “debts | 
of ae much a than in 1931,| que to the United States.” jf 
but total European production is roughly | i¢j » ealee - ot | 
75,000,000 bushels larger. The large sup-| “ete a tune i ee 
plies in the importing countries may be| appeals of Kentucky which held that the | 
expected to result in smaller imports, in| ¢jaim was not entitled to priority The | 
view of the continued drastic restrictions | ypited States. the spies court held 
on importation and milling of foreign parted eith ownership and control of the 


wheat. fund ‘ : 
Since only small surplus supplies of mill- Ky @8) ee TRE Buardian. (244) was directed to the Shipping Board and 


ing wheat appear to be available in the Se Rtee Ee nts : . |the United States Public Health Service 
Danube Basin, exports from there are ex- on idan rg Foner ge Rag }in addition to the President. 

pected to be much smaller than last year.| ynti) it reaches the beneficiary, and that, . Besides the $1 a day direct aid the pe- 
Supplies in North America, South Amer-| the guardian is the agency for the pur- | tition demanded, among other things, rec- 
ica and Australia continue to be ample | pose of turning the money over to the | Ognition and establishment of trade re- 
and prospects are that exports from these | beneficiary, and under provisions of the | lations with Soviet Russia, passage of an 
regions may not be greatly different in Revised Statutes such funds are entitled| unemployment insurance bill, and the 


8 Re eee zy Pedy 
1932-33 than the Ceres 1931-32. to a priority over the common creditors | requisitioning of laid up ships to be fitted 
World Shipments Smaller 


of the insolvent bank. 
Thus far this season, world shipments 

of wheat and flour from the principal ex- 
porting countries have been much smaller 
than during the corresponding period last 
year. Total shipments from the first of | 
July through the first week of October 
have amounted to approximately 137,000,- 
000 bushels this year compared with 202,- 


Group of Seamen Asks 
Federal Aid for Jobless 


A delegation of 10 unemployed seamen 
representing the Marine Workers Indus- 
trial Union and the Waterfront Unem- 
ployed Councils in the ports of New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore presented a 
petition to the White House on Oct. 24 
asking an eight-point program of relief 
for jobless seamen including payment of 
$1 a day to each such unemployed indi- 
vidual from Government funds. 

The delegation was headed by George 
Mink, national chairman of the Marine 
Workers Industrial Union. The petition 








}up as lodgings for unemployed seamen. 


period of last year. Most of the decrease 
has been in shipments from Russia and 
countries of the lower Danube Basin. 
Argentine and Australian shipments 
have also been running somewhat below 
the levels of last year, while North Amer- 
ican shipments have been about the same 
as last year. Present prospects are that 
Southern Hemisphere shipments will con- | 
tinue small until the new crop in Australia 
begins coming to market in December, and 
that Russian and Danubian shipments will 
continue much smaller than a year ago. 
Although total North American ship- 
ments have been about the same as last 
year, exports from the United States since 
the first of July have been much smaller. 
During early September the spread be- 
tween Chicago and Liverpool futures 
ranged between 5% and 9% cents per 
bushel, based on the difference between 
the closing quotations of September 
futures at Chicago and October futures at 
Liverpool. The spread between the De- 
cember futures at the two markets, how- 
ever, was much smaller, ranging from 7% 
cents to 5% cents per bushel during the 
same period. On Oct. 4, when Decem- 
ber futures at Chicago were at their high- 
est level for the first 10 days of that 
they closed only 2% cents per 
bushel lower than Liverpool. whereas on 
Oct. 10 they were 6% cents per bushel be- | 
low Liverpool. This spread is about suf- 
ficient to allow a fairly free movement of | 
wheat for export. ' 
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TRADITIONS 
OF 
HOSPITALITY 


Travelers who appreciate gra- 
cious living choose the St. 
Regis. For its smart and con- 
venient address . . . for its 
thick-walled quiet seclusion 

. for its well-mannered 
service ... and for its tradi- 
tion of hospitality that makes 
each guest a personage rather 
than a person. By the day, 
single rooms, $5 and $6; dou- 
ble, $8and $9. Suites from $12, 


HOTEL 


FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 








* NOT A SINGLE PASSENGER 
CUT BY BROKEN, FLYING GLASS 


@ Such things as this 
prove how vitally 
important it is that, 
Safety Glass be made 
standard equipment 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
LIABILITY —PROPERTY DAMAGE 


in all motor vehicles. 


¢ 
AMERICAN 


Fmeurry anp Casvattry Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Above at the right is a 
fleet of buses operated by 
the Atlantic Greyhound 
Lines. All are equipped 
with L-O-F Safety Glass. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
August 6th, 1932 


AeTOn MAT. Bx. ee 
CHARLESTON. W. VA 


“Tf attribute considerable 
of this savings to your use 
of Libbey: Owens: Ford 
Safety Glass for the reason 
that, while windows in the 
bus have been cracked or 
broken in almost every 
one of these accidents, 
there has not been a single 
claim where passengers 


have been cut by flying 


” — Excerpt from letter 
glass. at right, 


Mr. George S. Engle, Assistant Gen. Mer., 
Atlantic Greyhound Lines, Inc., of W. Va., 
Charleston, West Virginia, 


Dear Mr. Engle: 


In checking over the accident record of the atlantic 
Greyhound Lines, Inc., of West Virginia, I am very happy to 
note that there has been a decrease of 8% in the loss ratio 
during the last nine months. This would indicate pretty 
nearly 1% a month, and there is no Question to my mind but 
that the improvement in your inspection and maintenance 
methods have been the prime contributing factor. 


Collistone where other vehicles ‘have either skidded 
Or crashed into the front or side of the buses have been 
materially reduced, and the claims of Passengers arising 
out of this class of accident have been reduced to @ 
negligible figure. 


Libbey -Owens- Ford Safety 
Glass is used by Packard, 
Graham,Studebaker,Franklim, 
Reo, Willys, Willys-Knight, 
Ford, Cadillac,LaSalle,Lincoln 
and Nash; in Dietrich and Le 
Baron Custom Bodies, Reo 
Speed Wagons, Twin Coaches, 
Brill Trolley Buses, Cincinnati 
Trackless Trolley Coaches, 
Bender Bus Bodies, Hackney 
and Springfield School and 
Passenger Bus Bodies, White 
School Buses, York- Hoover 
School Bus Bodies, Crown 
Schooland MotorCoachBodies, 
Ford School Buses, Stinson 
and Stearman Aircraft, Gar 
Wood Boats, Matthews 
Cruisers and Chris-Craft Cruis- 
ers and Runabouts. 


LIBBEY: OWENS:FORD 
SAFETY GLASS 


LIBBEY -OWENS- FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO, Manu- 
facturers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polished Plate 
Glass and Safety Glass; also distributors of Figured and Wire Glass manu- 
factured by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessegs 


I attribute considerable of this savings to your u@ 
of Libbey-Owens-Ford Safety Glass for the reason that while 
windows in the bus have been craoked or broken in almost 
everyone of these accidents, there has not been a single 
claim where passengers have been cut by flying glass. 


41l of which conclusively demonstrates the proposition 
that most accidents are avoidable. I compliment you on the 
showing that your men have made and solicit your continued 
support and cooperation to the end that there may be further 
and more substantial reductions in the loss ratio. 


With kind regards, I am 
Yours very truly, 


State Agent 
MSA:SH 
“We Serve; Therefore We Grow” 
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r of Circuit Judge 


Sitting as District Judge Held Invalid 





Assumption of Jurisdiction Is Held to Be in 
Violation of Rules Regarding the 
‘ Division of Court Business 





BENJAMIN F. JOHNSON 
v. 
Mawnattan Rattway Company, INTER- 
BOROUGH RaPpip TrANsIT Company, THE 
Crry or New York, AND AMERICAN BRAKE 
SHGE AND Founpry COMPANY. 
District Court, S. D. New York. 


No, E-71-153. 


CHARLES FRANKLIN (HERBERT GOLDMARK and 
Leonasp G. GoLpEeNson on the brief), 
soliciter and counsel for complainant; | 
Lovis Boerum, solicitor and counsel for 
Lillian Boehm, intervenor; Lioyp Pau. 
Stryker, solicitor and counsel for 
holders of the Ten-year 6 per cent Gold 
Notes Committee of Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company; Breex, Assorr & 
Morcan (Cuar.es H. Tutte, W. K. PEt- | 
TIGRUE and Paris S. Russe. of counsel), 
solicitors for The American Brake Shoe | 
and Foundry Company, complainant; 
Hucues, Scourman & DwicHt (CHARLES 
E. HucHEs Jr., and ALLEN S. Hussarp Of | 


the heading “Circuit Judge Deignated to Hold 
District Court—Powers” inter alia: 

“The Chief Justice of the United States or 
the circuit justice of any judicial circuit, or 


any circuit judge of a judicial circuit to hold 
a district court within such circuit.” 


provides, inter alia: 

“Nothing in this section shall be construed 
to prevent any circuit judge holding district 
court or otherwise, as provided by other sec- 
tions of the Judicial Code.” 

Section 120 of the Judicial Code (title 28, 
United States Code, Sec. 216) deals with the 
judges who may sit in the circuit court of 


| appeals, and provides that the district judges | 


may sit in that court when enough appellate 
judges are not available. 


+ Le 


In addition to the provisions cited, there are 
also the provisions contained in title 28, 


| United States Code, section 47, and in title] 


28, United States Code, section 380, involving, 
respectively, suits challenging orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and suits in 





counsel), solicitors for William Roberts, | 
Receiver of the Manhattan Railway | 
Company; CHADBOURNE, STANCHFIELD & | 
Levy (Wriuram D. GurTHrRI£, WILLIAM | 
WaALace, A. ARTHUR LEvE and JEROME N. 
Frank of counsel), " 
Receivers of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit’ Company; James L. QUACKEN- | 
BUSH, sOlicitor for the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company; ARTHUR J. W.! 
Huy (F. E. CarsTARPHEN, Epcar J. 
Kouter and Harry Hertzorr of coun- 
sel), Corporation Counsel of the City 
of New York; Corton, FRANKLIN, WRIGHT 
& Gorpon (CuIrron Murpuy and B. C. 
WricHT of counsel), solicitors for Pro- 
tective Committee of Manhattan Con- 
solidated 4’s; LAWRENCE BERENSON, SO- 
licitor for complainant in an action 
entitled Barber v. Manhattan Elevated 
R. R. Co. the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company and the Receivers of 
the Inierborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany; Nits, MuEcKE & SHELKER (JACK | 
J. LAWRENCE of counsel), solicitors for 
Manhattan Railway Company; Eton S. 
Hosss, solicitor for Independent Se- 
curity Holders who have not filed their 
securities with the Protective Committee, 
but have filed a petition; MarsHaLt & 
Wruie (Louis B. WEHLE of counsel), 
solicitors tor Protective Committee for 
Manhattan Railway Company Seven | 
Per Ceht Guaranteed stock; Davi, 
PotK, WARDWELL, GARDINER & REED (Ep- 
win S. S. SUNDERLAND Of counsel), SO- 
licitors for the 7 per cent Noteholders’ 
Committee and 5 per cent Bondholders 
Committee, both committees of Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company securi~ 
ties; Jonn J. Curtin (Georce H. STOVER | 
of counsel), eppearing specially for the 
Transis Commission; Davies, AUERBACH 
& CorneLL (Harotp C. McCoLLom of 
counsel), solicitors for Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Company. 


Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 14, 1932 | 


three orders to show cause, which are 
a by the complainant, and an inter- 
vening petitioner in the above entitled cause 
—Equity 71-153—in which all the parties to 
Equity cause No. 70-364—The American Brake | 
Shoe and Foundry Company v. Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, Manhattan Railway 
Company, Intervenor—together with the re- 
ceivers appointed in that cause, are made 
parties defendant, with leave of this court 
as to said receivers, asking relief which may 
be thus conveniently summaried: 

1. To have vacated and set aside as void 
two orders dated Aug. 25, 1932, made by Judze 
Manton, Senior Circuit Judge of this Circuit, 
the first of which designated himself to hold 
a district court in this district for the pur-| 
pose gf hearing applications and proceedings 
in the cause of the American Brake Shoe and 
Foundry Company v._ Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, which later, after it was 
filed in this court on Aug. 26, 1932, was given 
Equity number 70-364 on the Equity Docket; 
and by the second of which Judge Manton | 
purported to make a change in the division of} 
the business in the district court and to ap-| 
point himseii, in addition to the motion judge, 
to hear application for the appointment of 
receivers in equity causes in the motion part 
wherein only such applications can be made 
under Rule ll-a of the General Rules of this 
court. 

2. To vacate and set aside as void orders 
subsequently made by Judge Manton in this 
court by which he appointed receivers and 
counsel for the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company and the Manhattan Railway Com- 

any. 

, 3. To have new receivers appointed by this 
court both for the Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit Company and the Manhattan Railway 
Company. | 

4. To have the orders to show cause heard 
by the eight district judges of the Southern 
District of New York sitting en banc. 

5. And such other and further relief as 
might seem just and proper to this court. 


* ¢ + 


Woo.sey, District Judge.—These motions are 
granted to the extent here indicated: | 

A. (1) The counsel for the moving parties | 
may present to me for signature an order pro- | 
viding for the consolidation of the cause of 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company v. 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, Man-| 
hattan Railway Company, intervenor, Equity | 
No. 70-364, with this cause of Johnson Vv. 
Manhattan Railway Company, Equity No. 71- 
153, under the following short caption: ‘In 
the matter of the Interborough-Manhattan Re- 
ceivership Proceedings.” | 

(2) After the order of consolidation thus | 
granted is signed and filed, counsel for the 
moving parties may present to me for signa- 
ture a further order providing that all the} 
orders made by Judge Manton in this court | 
in the cause of American Brake Shoe & Foun- | 
dry Co. v. Interborough Rapid Transit Co. | 
(Manhattan R’y., intervenor) — Equity No. 70- 
364 — dealing both with the Interborough | 
Rapid Transit Company and the Manhattan | 
Railway Company, be vacated and set aside 
as wholly void and of no juridical effect. 

The order which I am asked to sign must, | 
however, contain a provision that its opera- | 
tion is suspended for a period of 20 days to} 
enable the defendants herein to appeal from | 
this decision if they are so advised. | 

B. (1) I deny the motions, without prejudice, 
in so far as they request the appointment of 
new receivers at the present time, But if no 
appeal is taken within 20 days, or if, after 
the decision in such appeal as may be taken 
within that time, my decision is affirmed, a 
new application for such appointment may be 
made in pursuance of General Rule ll-a of 
this court to the judge at that time assigned 
to hold the bankruptty and motion part of 
the business of this court. 

(2) I deny, for want of jurisdiction these mo- 
tions in so far as they request me to vacate | 
the orders made and signed on Aug. 25, 1932, | 
by Judge Manton as senior circuit judge, be- 
cause I can only deal with the effect of these | 
orders in this court. This I have hereinafter | 


done. 
+ + + | 


(3) I have already denied the application | 
of the petitioners to have these motions heard | 
by the eight judges of the district court sitting | 
en banc. 

I. This proceeding involves important ques- | 
tions of Federal court administration which 
are, I believe, of first impression. The validity 
and effect of orders of designation and division | 
of business made by Honorable Martin T. 
Manton, as the senior Circuit judge of the cir- 
cuit court of appeals for this circuit, are chal- 
lenged by the plaintiffs. 

It may be appropriate—although it should | 
be unnecessary—to remark in limine that the 
situation out of which this challenge arises 
Was not created or contributed to in any way 


| 





by the United States District Court for the | 


Southern District of New York or by any 
judge thereof. 


II. As a preface to the statement of the | 


facts I think it would be helpful to express 
my views as to the relation between ghe cir- 
cuit court of appeals and the district court 
under the Judicial Code, now contained in 


title 28 of the United States Code, for that | 


will give a background against which the facts 
Must be seen and the appropriateness of the 


solicitors for the |}, 


which it is alleged that a State statute is 
unconstitutional, and providing for the con- 
vening of a three-judge court, containing at 
least one circuit judge, to hear such causes. 
It is observable, however, by reading the 


| provisions of title 28, United States Code—j| upon a division of business and assignmen 
| Judicial Code and Judiciary—that although | cases for trial in said district; but in case | 
| they do not so agree, the senior circuit judge | 


y the provisions above mentioned the organ- 
ization of the Federal courts is made very 
plastic, so far as the use of their judicial per- 
sonnel is concerned, the district courts and 
the circuit courts of appeals are distinct 
courts; that the former are the only instance 
courts, and that the latter have appellate 
jurisdiction only. 

Each court has, of course, its own intra- 


nection with the arrangement and dispatch 
of the business which comes before it. When 


the district court is functioning within its law- | 


ful ambit, these problems constitute what I 


may perhaps properly call its domestic econ- | 


omy, and are solely its own concern. 

Control over its business is an inherent right 
of any body of judges which constitutes a 
court. If those judges are going to function 
at their best they must, within the law, be 


| masters in their own house, for the wisest out- 


sider, it may safely be assumed, can not pos- 
sibly be so aware of the problems which face 
them as are the judges who are carrying the 
heavy responsibility of doing the court's busi- 
ness from day to day. 

This obvious fact is explicity ‘recognized by 
title 28, United States Code, section 731, which 
gives the district courts power to make rules 
of practice, and implicitly recognized also by 
section 23 of the Judicial Code, title 28, United 
States Code, section 27, which provides that in 
districts having more than one district judge 
the district judges may agree on the division 
of business for the district, and allows the 
intervention of the senior circuit judge only 
when the several district judges in the dis- 
trict are unable to agree on the division of 
business therein. In such event the aid of the 
senior circuit judge is invoked under section 
23 of the Judicial Code, as an outsider, who 
by statute may be called on by the district 
court as a peacemaker between its judges. 

Ill. The facts, so far as they are relevant 
in connection with these proceedings, are as 


follows: 
++ + 


On June 29, 1932, a schedule entitled “As- 


signment of judges and division of work of the | 
United States District Court for the Southern | 


District of New York for the months of July, 
August and September, 1932,” signed by all the 
eight judges of the district court, was filed 
in the clerk's office thereof. 

At the same time, on the same date, a sched- 
ule entitled: “Assignment of United States 
District Judges, Southern District of New York 
October, 1932 to June, 1933,” showing the 
division of work in this court for the court 
year which has just begun. This alsO was 
signed by all the district judges. 

On June 30, 1932, the General Rules of this 
cgfirt were revised by the addition thereto of 
tWo rules, called Rule l-a and Rule ll-a, and 
an appropriate order making the revision was 
entered in the clerk's office on said date pro- 
viding that the new rules should become effec- 
tive on July 1, 1932. This order was signed 


| by all the eight district judges. 


These rules were as follows: 

l-a. Any judge designated to sit in the 
District Court for the Southern District of 
New York shall do such work only as may be 
assigned to him by the senior district judge. 

“ll-a. All applications for the appointment 
of receivers in equity causes, in bankruptcy 


causes and any other causes (except where a} 


receiver in bankruptcy may be appointed by 
a referee as pravided in the bankruptcy rules), 


| shall be made to the judge assigned to hold! 


the bankruptcy and motion part of the busi- 
ness of the court and to no other judge.” 

By the assignment of the Summer business, 
Judge Patterson was assigned to deal with 
bankruptcy and general motions between Aug. 
15, 1932, and Aug. 29, 1932, inclusive. 

On Aug. 25 and 26, 1932, when the first re- 
ceivership order was signed by Judge Manton, 
Judge Patterson was in court or in his cham- 
bers throughout the day ready to receive any 
applications for equity receiverships which 
might be made, and functioning in all re- 
spects as a de jure judge in the part to which 
he was assigned. 

On Aug. 25 Judge Manton, in his capacity 





as senior Circuit Judge of the Second Circuit, 
signed two orders. 

The first of these orders, for convenience 
reads in full as follows: 

“Whereas, the undersigned as Senior Cir- 
cult Judge of the Second Judicial Circuit of 
the United States, is empowered and author- 
ized by law, pursuant to the provisions of title 
28, section 22 of the Code of Laws of the 
United States of America, if the public inter- 
est so requires, to designate and assign any 
circuit judge of the Second Judicial Circuit 
to rr @ district court within such circuit;” 
an 


“Whereas, the undersigned, as such senior 
circuit judge, finds that the public interest 
requires that Martin T. Manton, a Circuit 
Judge of the Second Judicial Circuit, be desig- 
nated and assigned as a circuit judge of this 
judicial circuit to hold a district court within 
such circuit; it is hereby 


“Ordered, adjudged and descreed, that the 
said Martin T. Manton be, and he hereby is, 
| designated and assigned to hold a district 
|court of the United States for the Southern 





| the senior circuit judge thereof may, if the | District of New York, Second Judicial Circuit, 
‘public interest requires, designate and assign | during the period beginning Aug. 25, 1932. 


and particularly to hear and determine all 


applications and proceedings in the matter 


Section 118 of the Judicial Code (title 28,| entitled American Brake Shoe & Fo 
United States Code, Sec. 213) deals with cir-| undry Co. | 


cuit judges, and, after prescribing their num-/for such further time as may be require | 
ber in each circuit and their appellate duties, | y @ sadliad 


v. Interborough Rapid Transit Company, and 
complete unfinished business. 
“Dated New York, Aug. 25, 1932. Martin T. 


|Manton, Senior Circuit Judge for the Second 
Judicial Circuit.” 


+++ 


| 
The second of these orders, for convenience 


herein referred to as the “Division of Business 
Order,” reads as follows: 


“In the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 


peals, Second Judicial Circuit—In the matter | 


of the division of business and assignment 
| of cases for trial in the Southern District of 
|New York—Order. —. 

“Whereas Martin T. Manton has been duly 
designated and assigned to hold a district 
court of the United States for the Southern 
| District of New York within this Second Ju- 
|dicial Circuit for a period of 30 days from 
| this day; and 


| “Whereas section 23 of the Judicial Code 
| (March 3, 1919, chap. 231, Sec. 23, 36 Stat., 
| 1090) provides that ‘In districts having more 
| than one district judge, the judges may agree 
of 


| of the circuit in which the district lies shall 


| make all necessary orders for the division of | 
| business and the assignment of cases for trial | 


in said district’; and 


| ‘‘Whereas Martin T. Manton, a Circuit Judge 
| of the Second Judicial Circuit of the United 
| States, designated and assigned to hold a 
| district court in the Southern District of 


| mural administrative problems arising in con-| New York in said circuit, and acting as dis- 


| trict judge for the Southern District of New 
| York in this Second Judicial Circuit, does not 
| agree upon the division of business and as- 
signment of ca8es for trial in the Southern 
District of New York as provided in and pur- 
suant to the rules of court for the Southern 
District of New York heretofore adopted by 
the then United States district judges for 
|the Southern District of New York; it is 
hereby 


“Ordered, adjudged and decreed that, for a 
|period of 30 days beginning with this day, 
all applications for the appointment of re- 
ceivers in equity causes in the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York may be made not only to 
the district judge designated to hear such 
application pursuant to Rule ll-a of the Gen- 
eral Rules of the District Court for the 
Southern District of New York, but also to 
Martin T.’ Manton, Circuit Judge designated 
to act as district judge to hold a district 
court for the Southern District of New York. 

“Dated New York, Aug. 25, 1932. 

“MARTIN T. MANTON.” 

These orders were both filed in the dis- 

trict court on Aug. 26, 1932. 


++ + 


* 

On Aug. 26, 1932, a bill of complaint brought 
by the American Brake Shoe & Foundry Com- 
pany, as a creditor against the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company as defendant and ask- 
ing for a receivership in equity on the ground 
that it was at the time in such a condition 
that it could not discharge its then existing 
or impending obligations and needed the 
protection of the court. 


On the same day the defendant filed an 
; answer admitting all the allegations of the 
complaint and consenting to and joining in 
the request for the appointment of a receiver. 

I am told by Judge Knox, who was here at 
the time, that Judge Manton did not apply 
to him under General Rule l-a for an as- 
| Signment, either on Aug. 25 or Aug. 26. 
told by Judge Patters that there was not 
any application made to-him for a receivershi 
order in the cause of American Brake Shoe 
Transit Company, Equity No. 70-364, at any 
| On Aug. 26 Ju Manton made and signed 
an order appointing Victor J. Dowling, Esq., 
and Thomas E. Murray Jr., Esq., te porary 
receivers of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company, and provided therein that all in- 
terested ee should, on Sept. 22, 1932, show 
cause why the receivership should not be 
continued pendente lite. 


On Aug. 26, 1932, an order was made by 
| Judge Manton appointing Messrs. Chadbourne, 
Stanchfield & Levy 
Dowling and Thomas E. Murray Jr., receivers 
of the Interboro:sh Rapid Transit Company. 
On Sept. 6, 1932, on petition of the Man- 
hattan Railway Company, verified the sec- 
ond day of September, 1932, for an exten- 
sion of the receivership to it, Judge Manton 
made an order appointing William Roberts, 
Esq., temporary receiver of the Manhattan 
Railway Company, with a provision for in- 
| terested parties to show cause on Sept. 22 why 
the receivership should not be coritinued, 


Iam 


On Sept. 7, 1932, an order was made by 
Judge Manton appointing Messrs. Hughes, 
|Schurman & Dwight aitiorneys for William 


Roberts. receiver of the Manhattan Railway 
Company. 

On Sept. 22 there was a hearing before 
Judge Manton ~appointing Messrs. Hughes, 
| Sion of the receivership orders. On Sept. 29 
an order was filed which Judge Manton had 
;made on Sept. 28, continuing the receiver- 
ships pendente lite, and providing that the 
193; opty term of this court be extended 
until tHe termination of the proceedings un- 
der the receiverships, or, in any event, for 





« CURRENT LAW , 





Latest Decisions of Fe 





deral and State Courts 


RAILROADS—Crossingt—Crossing signs—Sufficient of one sign for separate tracks 


crossing same highway 210 feet apart— 


A railroad company’s erection of a crossing sign at a point where its tracks cross 


a New Jersey highway with no additional 


sign 210 teet therefrom where other tracks 


cross the same highway was not as a matter of law a compliance with a provision 


of. the New Jersey Railroad Act for the er 


ection of crossing signs at “each” crossing, 


notwithstanding the fact that the one sign contained the words “two crossings.” 


In an automobile driver’s action against 
struck by a train on the second tracks on 
ing sign was negligence on the part of t 
the question of whether there was a com 


the company for injuries sustained when 
the ground that the absence of the cross- 
he railroad company, the court submitted 
pliance with the statute to the jury. The 


company appealed from a judgment for the plaintiff contending that the court 
erred in denying its motions to nonsuit and to direct a verdict on the ground that 


the one sign was a sufficient compliance 


with the statute as a matter of law. The 


Court of Errors and Appeals held otherwise stating that the question of compliance 


court to charge that to satisfy the statute 


Decisions Published in 


rules as to division of business— 


of New York as a judge of such district 


district “shall do such work only as may 
judge and that all applications for the 


the court and to no other judge. 


of business and that “in case they do not 


judge in acting as a designated district 


orders in the receivership proceeding he 





Telief sought by the complainant determined. 
Section 18 of the Judicial Code (title 28, 


United States Code, Sec. 22) provides, under | 


‘ 


| Johnson v. Manhattan Railway Co., etc. 
Oct. 25, 1932, 


all necessary orders for the division of business. 
to hold a district court and proceeds to sit therein acts as a district judge with the 
same status as the other district judges and must obey the rules of the district court. 

The district court refused to sustain the orders on the ground that the circuit 


with the statute was “at best a jury question, if indeed it was not the duty of the 


each crossing must be marked separately.” 


The court declared that the two tracks separated by such a distance constituted two 
crossings and that the one sign, notwithstanding the words “two crossings” thereon, 
was not a sufficient warning to the public under the statute. 

Lyman v. Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; N. J. 


Ct. Errors and Appls., Oct. 17, 1932. 


Full a4 in This Issue 





COURTS—4Jurisdiction of judge of circuit court of appeals as designated district 
judge—Validity of orders in receivership proceeding—Violation of district court’s 


Orders signed by the senior judge of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit in receivership proceedings in the District Court for the Southern District 


court after he had designated himself as 


such district judge under section 18 of the Judicial Code, were held void and of no 
juridical effect by a regular judge of such district court in proceedings to vacate 
the orders. The senior circuit judge assumed jurisdiction of the receivership pro- 
ceedings as such designated district judge in violation of Rules l-a and 1l-a of the 
district court which provide, respectively, 


that any judge designated to sit in such 
be assigned to him by the senior district 
appointment of receivers” shall be made 


to the judge assigned to hold the bankruptcy and motion part of the business of 
Such rules are not inconsistent with any law of 
the United States or with any rule prescribed by the Supreme Court within the 
limitation on the power. of district courts to make rules contained in section 731 
of Title 28 of the United States Code and therefore had the juridical status of 
Statutes. A regular judge of the district had been designated, with no disagreement 
among the judges, as the judge to handle the bankruptcy and motion part of the 
business of the court and the order of the senior circuit judge authorizing himself 
as the designated district judge to entertain applications for the appointment of 
receivers was void under section 23 of the Judicial Code which provides that in 
districts having more than one district judge the judges may agree upon the division 


agree” the senior circuit judge shall make 
A circuit judge who is designated 


judge in the receivership proceedings had 


the status of a motion judge de facto and that his orders should be allowed to 
stand as valid as a matter of public policy. The court declared that in signing the 


acted neither as a judge de jure or as a 


judge de facto but as a “usurping or intruding judge” whose orders were void.— 


(D. C., 5. D. N, Y.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1542, 


herein referred to ag the ‘‘Designation Order,” | 


| 
attorneys for Victor | 
| 





Decisions Promulgated by 
The Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Oct. 24 
S. A. MacQueen Company. Docket No. 
50572. 

The three stockholders of the peti- 
tioner corporation, who were also its 
officers and directors, authorized the 
sale of corporate real estate to peti- 
tioner’s president, who had procured 
a purchaser therefor at an advanced 
price, and who in turn sold the real 
estate to the said purchaser and dis- 
tributed™ the profit realized to the 
shareholders in proportion to their 
stockholdings, pursuant to an agree- 
ment between the stockholders entered 
into before any of the formal steps to 
effect the transfer were taken. Held, 

}. that in substance, under the law of 
| Pennsylvania, the sale was made by 
the corporation and the profit real- 
ized thereon is taxable to the corpora- 
| tion. 


Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Coal | 


Company, Petitioner. sDocket No. 33813. 
Petitioner held entitled because of 
abnormality of capital to have profits 
taxes for 1921 computed under section 
328 of the Revenue Act of 1921. 
Valentine Bliss. Docket No. 53422. 
Report and determination of division 
15 which was promulgated on July 27, 
1932, approved. 


a period of three years from Sept. 28, 1932, 
with leave to apply for further extension 
thereof, and with reservation of full juris- 
diction in the premises. 

Turning now to the Johnson case, Equity 
No. 71-153, the relevant chronology therein 
is as follows: 

++ + 


On Sept. 21, 1932, Benjamin F. Johnson, 
a citizen and resident of the State of. Ken- 
tucky, filed a bill of complaint 
a stockholder owning 100 shares of the Man- 
hattan Railway Company, of the par value 
of $10,000. 

It prayed substantially the same relief asked 
|for in the orders to show cause now be- 
sore me, and in addition, that there should 
be an accounting by the Interborough to 
the Manhattan RaiJjway* Company for all 
sums due and owing tq if. 

On the same day an order was made by 
Judge Caffey allowing Liilian Boehm to in- 
tervene as a party plaintiff therein. 

The said intervenor alleges that she is the 
}owner of 1,400 shares jof 
of the Manhattan Railwa 
& par value of $140,000, 
of first mortgage 4 





the capital 
Company, having 
nd@ $117,000 par value 
ent bonds of the 
defendant Manhattan Railway Company, which 
securities she has owned; for more than a 
year last past, and also) ig ithe owner of $60,- 
000 of first and refunding! 5 per cent bonds 
of the Interborough i 
000 of its 7 per cent notes. 
The first of the ord 
fore me was granted | by 


o show cause be- 
| Judge Caffey on 


Sept. 21; the second was ‘granted by Judge 
aoe on Oct. 1, and the last by me on 
ct. 3. 


All these orders were returnable on the 
| General Motion Calendar on Oct. 4, 1932, and 
|}on that day the prayer which was contained 
- al! three of these orders to show cause 
oO 
sit en banc to hear these motions was 
|gued and denied by me. 

IV. In my enumeration of the various steps 
taken in this proceeding I did not mention 
the fact that on March 20, 1930, Judge Man- 
ton, as senior curcuit judge, made and filed 
an order in this court which reads as follows: 

“United States District Court, Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. 

“In order to meet the requirements of the 
public interest, and under the authority con- 
ferred by section 22 of title 28 of the Code 
of Laws of the United States, I hereby desig- 
nate and appoint United States Circuit Judge 
Martin T. Manton of the Becond Circuit to 
hold at any time a sessi@n or sessions of 
the District Court for the "Southern District 
of New York for the trial of causes and the 
hearing and disposition of motions, petitions 
for naturalization, and sugh ex parte and 
other business as may Some before me. 


ar- 





“Dated March 20, 1930, 


“MARTIN T. Manton, Senior Circuit Judge 
of the Second Circuit,” | _ 

The reason why this ofder was not men- 
tioned in the statement of facts is that it 
seemed to be the settled law that such desig- 
nation did not make Judge Manton a district 
judge to hold a district eeurt of the United 
State. (Craig v. Hecht, 263 U. S., 255, 274). 
Consequently, it cannot be successfully ar- 
gued that under that order he was given such 
status in the district court as to give him 
a right to participate in the division of busi- 
ness of the district court, or in its rule- 
making. 


of designation is merely ah order to provide 
against possible unexpected emergencies, and 


or indirectly, in the present situation. 

I come to that conclusion not only because, 
commencing with Judge Lacombe, such 
| blanket orders have been entered by every 
}senior circuit judge, but also because of the 
|fact that Judge Manton did not purport to 
}act under that order, but as senior circuit 
judge he made two special orders on Aug. 
25 designating himself to hold a district court 
}in the Southern District of New York, be- 
| ginning Aug. 25, to hear applications in the 
| American Brake Shoe & Foundry case, and 
declaring, after such a designation, that there 
was a disagreement between him and the 
district judges as to the division of business, 
and that under section 23 of the Judicial 
Code he, as senior circuit judge, solved this 
| disagreement by assigning himself to sit 
with them as a motion judge. 

This, I hold, was a construction by Judge 
|Manton himself that the ‘order of March 20, 
1930, was merely a blanket order, and that 
|General Rules l-a and ll-a of the district 
|ecurt, duly passed on June30, 1932, and ef- 
| fective July 1, 1932, prevented him from op- 
| erating under the blanket order of that date. 

V. It has been contended that the Johnson 
bill was not a valid stockholder’s bill for a 
receivership in equity on the greund that it 
failed to allege in compliance with Equity 
Rule 27 of the Supreme Court that the plain- 
| tiff was a stockholder at the time of the 
transactions of which he complains. This 
| objection is met by the allegations of para- 
| graph 4 of the complaint. 


to set forth the complainant's effort to secure 
relief through the corporate directors. 


graphs 24-a and 24-b of the complaint, which 
{shows that by reason of the interlocking di- 
rectorate of the Manhattan Railway Company 
and the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany a request for "ction by the directors 
would have been futile. 

pr Se. 

It must be observed that according to the 
allegations of the bill the Manhattan Rail- 
way Company is without any operating per- 
sonnel and is entirely in the hands of the 
management of the Interborough. 

The bill asks, accordingly, as further relief 
for an accounting to the Manhattan Railway 


Company. 





Boehm, a secured creditor owning secured 
notes of the Interborough and first mortgage 
bonds constituting a first lien upon the prop- 


basis in the prayer of the Johnson bill for the 
appointment of receivers, not only of the 
Manhattan Railway Company but also of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company. 

In my opinion the bill of complaint is not 
demurrable, but, on the contrary, sets forth 
good grounds in equity for the relief it asks. 
That is sufficient for the purpose of the plain- 
tiffs’ present motions. 

VI. I now have to deal with the locus 
standi of the plaintiffs to ask for the relief 
sought in their orders to show cause in a 
proceeding different from that in which the 
receivers were appointed. 

It is earnestly contended by the plaintiff 
and intervenor in the Johnson case that it 
can not properly be claimed that the attack 
they are making on the orders made hy Judge 


dry Company case is a collateral attack. In- 
deed, it seems to me that there is a great 
deal to be said for their contention, for the 
challenge to the receivers sounds in quo 
warranto. 

But each cause is, of course, separate from 
any other cause, and is conducted through 
its own appropriate procedural course to its 


long as they remain separate causes, an or- 
der could properly be made in the Johnson 


receivership orders and the other orders made 
in the American Brake Shoe & Foundry Com- 
pany case, equity No. 70-364. 

such possible difficulty; 


any procedural 


as to make it appropriate that, as a 


If ever there was an 
order of consolidation would be appropriate, 
it seems to me that I have it before me here, 


defendants named are the parties. in 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company 
case, equity No. 70-364, and the receivers who 
were appeinted therein. All these parties have 


| (Continued on Page 6, Column 3.) 








herein as| 


stock | 


Transit and $35,- | 


the effect that the District Court should | 


I think that such a general blanket order | 


it is not in any way involved, either directly | 


Further objection is made that the bill fails | 


This | 
is adequately met by the allegations of para- | 


Company by the Interborough Rapid Transit) 
By the intervention as plaintiff of Lillian | 


erty of the Interborough, there is a sufficient | 


Manton in the American Brake Shoe & Foun-. 


appropriate judgment or decree, and there is| 
in my mind a residuum of doubt whether, so} 


case, equity No. 71-153, which would affect the | 


It seems to be very easy, however, to avela | 
or 
it often happens that two cases are so related The United States, and 
matter | 
‘ wise administration, they be consolidated. J 
m" instance where an/|tiorari to the Court of Claims granted lim- 


for in the Johnson case, eauity No. 71-153, one 
the 


Journal and 


OF THE UNI 


Oct. 24, 1932 

Present: Phe Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Van Devanier, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. 
Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, Mr. 
Justice Roberts, and Mr. Justice Cardozo. 

George D. Wick of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Charles H. Stoddard of New York City; 
Maurice L. FPraissman of Camden, N. J.; 
William E. Anderson of Chicago, Ill.; Al- 
bert V. Bryan of Alexandria, Va.; Michel 
Provosty of New Orleans, La.; and Hugh 
Webster of Tulsa, Okla., were admitted to 
practice. 


Decisions Announced 
| Without Opinions 





ing orders of the court: 

No. 13. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. Roxie Parker, as Admin- 
| istratrfx of the Estate of Samuel D. Parker, 
| deceased. On writ of certiorari to the Su- 
|preme Court of the State of Alabama. 
|curiam: The writ of certiorari herein is dis- 
|} missed, upon the ground that the judgment 
sought here to be reviewed is joint and the 
| record fails to disclose summons and sever- 
ance, 
v. Bunn, 285 U. S. 169; Capital National Bank 
v. Board of Supervisors, 286 U. 8S. 550; Fi- 
celity Union Casualty Co. v. 
| U. 8. 
| No. 16. Asbury Truck Company, appellant, 
|v. Railroad Commission of the State of Cali- 
|fornia. Appeal from the District Court of 
| the United States for the Southern District 
|}of California. Per curiam: 
Castillo v. McConnico, 168 U. S. 674, 683; Mc- 
; Donald v. Oregon Navigation Co., 233. U. 58. 
| 665, 670; Iowa Central R. R. Co. v. Iowa, 160 
U. S. 389, 392, 393; Hebert v. Louisiana, 272 
U. S. 312, 314, 317; Kansas City Public Service 
Co, v. Ranson, 285 U. S. 526. 

No. 25. The New York Central Railroad 
|Company, petitioner, v. Gladys Rose Farmer, 
as Administratrix of the goods, chattels and 
credits of John Austin Farmer, deceased. On 
writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court of 
|/the State of New York. Per curiam: Judge- 
ment reversed. Southern Ry. Co. v. Moore, 
284 U. S. 581; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. Co. v. Saxon, 284 U. S. 458; Atchison, 
| Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. v. 
&. 251; New York Central R. R. Co. v. Am- 
brose, 280 U. S. 486. Mr. Justice Cardozo took 
{no part in the consideration and decision of 
| this case. 


No. 27. ‘The Stewart Dry Goods Co., appel- 
\lant, v. John B. Lewis, Selden R. Glenn, et 
/al.; No. 28, Fred Levy, et al., appellants, v. 
| John B. Lewis, Selden R. Glenn, et al.; No. 


| 298, J. C. Penney Co., appellant, v. John B. 
Lewis, Selden R. Glenn, et al.; and No. 30, 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., appellant, v. 


John B. Lewis, Selden R. Glenn, et al. Ap- 
|peals from the District Courts of the United 
States for the Western and the Eastern Dis- 
tricts of Kentucky. 


Per curiam.—After interlocutory injunction 
had been granted, these cases went respec- 
tively to final hearing upon motions to dis- 
cuss the bills of complaint, and these were 
| dismissed solely upon the ground that plain- 
tiffs had an adequate remedy at law. The 


statute invoked (Kentucky Acts of 1930, chap. 
149, Sec. 10) in view of the allegations of the 
bills of complaint that the only remedy pro- 
vided is to obtain warrants upon the General 
Fund of the State in the hands of the State 
Treasurer to be paid if and when funds are 
available for the payment of such warrants 
in the usual and orderly course; that there 
are now outstanding many such warrants 
drawn by the Auditor of Public Accounts upon 
the General Fund in the hands of the State 
Treasurer, which have been outstanding since 
June, 1927, and can not be collected by the 
owners or holders for lack of funds in the 
Treasury; and that there were at the time 


warrants aggregating $9,880,502.76 drawn by 
the Auditor of Public Accounts 
State Treasurer, presented for payment, but 
not paid for lack of funds. (See State Budget 


to warrants outstanding.) Defendants’ 
answers denied the ‘above-mentioned allega- 
tions, but it does not appear that there has 
been a hearing upon evidence of the issue 
tendered and no findings of®fact upon the 
subject have been made by the courts below. 

The decrees are reversed and the causes 
remanded to the District Courts, of three 
judges, for final hearing upon the merits, 
without prejudice to a determination upon 
evidence with respect to the questions of the 


eral Fund in the State Treasury, and whether 
warrants of the sort contemplated by section 
10 of the Act in question are accorded prefer- 
ence in payment over other warrants and the 
basis, if any, for the assurance that such 
| preference will be continued so that in the 
}event of actions by the plaintiffs at law un- 
der section 10 they would be afforded a cer- 
tain, reasonably prompt and efficacious rem- 
edy. Davis v. Wakelee. 156 U. S. 680, 688; 
| Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company Vv, 
Daughton, 262 U. S. 413, 426. 





|pellant, v. The Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. Appeal from the Supreme Court of 
| the State, of Pennsylvania. Per curiam: Judg- 
}ment affirmed. Tfouisville Gas Co. v. Cole- 
man, 277 U. S. 32, 37. 40; Bell's Gap R. R. Co. 
+ Vv. Pennsylvania, 134 U. S. 232, 237; Ohio Oil Co. 
v. Conway, 281 U. S. 146, 159; State Board of 


| Tax Commissioners v. Jackson, 283 U. S. 527, | 


| 537, 538. 
| Orders Disposing 


Of Miscellaneous Matters 


The Chief Justice said: 

“The other orders of the Court appear upon 
|the list certified by the Chief Justice and 
filed with the Clerk and will not be an- 
| nounced orally.” 

No. —. In re Disbarment of William E. Baff. 
| A rule having issued Nov. 2, 1931, against Wil- 
liam E. Baff to show cause why he should not 
| be disbarred from the practice of the law in 
| this court upon the ground of misconduct as 
shown by proceedings in the United States 
Patent Office which resulted in his disbar- 
ment, March 18, 1921, from the practice of 
law before the Patent Office and the denial 
of his application to be reregistered, March 


28, 1929, as a member of the Patent Office 
bar; and the said Baff, in response to that 
}rule, having filed an answer, Jan. 29, 1932, 


| challenging the regularity and validity of the 
proceedings in connection with his disbar- 
ment in the United States Patent Office and 
| the denial of his application for reregistration; 
}and this court, in view of this challenge be- 
ing desirous to be advised of the state of the 
record of the proceedings in the Patent Of- 
fice, having appointed by order of Feb. 15, 
1932, a committee of the bar of this court to 
examine and report upon specific inquiries as 
to the state of the record of the Patent Of- 
fice in relation to said disbarment and sub- 
sequent proceedings, as set forth in said or- 
der, and to submit its recommendation as to 
thefinal action of this court; and the report 
}and recommendation of the said committee 
having been received and filed in this court; 
and a rule having been ordered to issue May 
23, 1932, directing the said Baff to show cause, 
}on or before Monday, Oct. 3, 1932, why, upon 
the record of his disbarment in the United 
State Patent Office and of the denial of his 
application for reregistration, his name should 
not be stricken from the roll of attorneys ad- 
mitted to practice before the bar of this 
court; and question having arisen as to the 
service of the said rule, 

It is now ordered that a copy of the said 
}report and recommendation of the said com- 
|mittee be served upon the said William E. 
'Baff, together with this rule; and that the 
|} said Baff be, and he is hereby, directed to 
| show cause, on or before Monday. Dec. 5, next, 

why, upon the record of his disbarment in 
|the United States Patent Office and of the 
denial of his application for reregistration, 
his name should not bestricken from the roll 
| of attorneys admitted to practice before the 
| bar of this court. 

| No. Original. The State of Wisconsin, 
complainant, v. The State of Michigan. The 
|motion for leave to file the bill of complaint 
is granted and process is ordered to issue re- 
turnable within 60 days from this date. 

| No. Original. Ex parte International 
Safety Razor Corporation et al., petitioners. 
| The motion for leave to file petition for writ 
|of prohibition or mandamus is denied. The 
|Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Roberts took 
no part in the consideration and decision of 
this application. 

No. 362. Wallace B. Davis, Luke Lea and 
Luke Lea Jr., petitioners, v. The State of 
North Carolina. The motion to defer con- 
sideration of the petition for writ of certio- 
rari and to consolidate with a petition to be 
filed hereafter is denied. 


Petitions for Writs 


| Of Certiorari Granted 
No. 330. Peter L. McDonnell, petitioner, v. 





No. 331. Dominic 


A. Truda, petitioner, v. 
The United States. 


Petitions for writs of cer- 


jited to the question of the validity of the 
| waiver under Section 278(e) of the Revenue 
Act of 1924. 

No. 364. St. Louis Southwestern Railway Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Company. Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
Supreme Court of the State of Arkansas 
granted. 


No, 374. The People of the State of New 





THE SUPREME COURT 


The Chief Justice announced the follow- 


Per | 


Hartford Accident and Indegnnity Co. | 


Hanson, 287 | 


Decree afurmed. | 


Toops, 281 U.| 


court is of the opinion that the decision can | 
not be sustained merely upon the face of the} 


of the beginning of these suits outstanding | 


upon the! 


Commission v. Lebus, 244 Ky. 700, 703, 714, as | 


status of outstanding warrants upon the Gen- | 


No. 36. Girard Life Insurance Company, ap-| 


— l 
Calendar of | 


TED STATES 


York, petitioner, v. Mark M. Maclay and) 
Charles E. McWilliam, Receivers, etc. Peti-| 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United States | 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit granted. | 
No. 388. Letcher Spicer, by Sam Spicer, 
Guardian and Committee, petitioner, v. J.) 
| Bryan Smith, Special Deputy Banking Cem- 
missioner, etc. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the Court of Appeals of the State of Ken- 
tucky granted. 
No. 393. Federal Trade Commission, peti- 
tioner, v. Royal Milling Company et al. Pe-| 
| tition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit granted. 


Denial of Petitions 


For Writs of Certiorari 


No. 396. Dubilier Condenser Corporation et 
al., petitioners, v. Radio=®orporation of Amer- 
jica. Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of rere for 
the Third Circuit denied because of failure to 
file the petition within the time prescribed by 
the statute. 


No. 332. Peter L. McDonnell and Dominic 
| A. Truda, former partners of the partnership 
| McDonnell & Truda, petitioners, v. The United 
States. Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
| Court of Claims denied. 


No. 338. Glenn H. Curtiss, C. Horace Con-+ 
| nor, Chester W. Cuthell et al., petitioners, v. | 
|The United States. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Court of Claims denied. 


No. 362. Wallace B. Davis, Luke Lea and | 
|Luke Lea Jr., petitioners, v. The State of 
North Carolina. Petition for writ of certiorari 
}to the Supreme Court of the State of North 
Carolina denied. 


| No. 372. Hugo L. Goetz, petitioner, v. The 
United States of America. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit de- 
nied. 


No. 383. A. S. Ivarans Rederi, etc., et al., 
petitioners, v. William Wrigley Jr. & Company 
jet al. Petition for writ of certiorari to the | 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for| 
| the Fifth Circuit denied. | 


| No. 385. Frischer & Company, Inc., et al., | 
petitioners, v. Philip Elting. Petition for writ | 
| of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit de- | 
nied. 


No. 392. Patrick McGovern, petitioner, v. | 
The United States of America. 











writ of certiorari to the United States Circuit | 
| Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit de- | 
nied. 

No. 397. Dubilier Condenser Corporation | 
and Francis W. Dunmore, petitioners, v. Radio| 
Corporation of America. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit denied. | 

No. 398. The Reeves Brothers Company, 
petitioner, v. Carl Routzahn, Collector of In-| 
|ternal Revenue. Petition for writ of cer-| 
| tiorari to the United States Circuit Court of | 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit denied. | 


No. 399. David B. Gann, petitioner, v. Com- | 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Petition for) 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit | 


| denied. 


No. 408. 
| petitioner 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, | 
v. Overman Cushion Tire Com-| 
pany, Iné., et al. Petition for writ of aed 

| 


tiorari to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit denied.- 

No. 199. Sam Hawks, J. F. McKeal and Lew} 
Went, etc., et al., appellants v. Charles H. 
Hamill and Willoughby G. Walling. Appeal 
from the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Tenth Circuit. Digmissed with 
costs on motion of counsel for appellant. 

Adjourned until Nov. 7 at 12 o'clock, when 
the day call will be: Nos. 19, Original, 218, 
314, 220, 177, 12, 23, 31, 32 and 33. 


State’s Priority Claim | 


| 
Case Involves Federal Conten- | 


tion of Precedence 


Review of a case involving the question 
whether a claim for taxes due to the State 


of New York against an insolvent debtor 
takes precedence over the claim of the 
United States against the debtor for in-| 
j}come taxes, when the New York statute 
provides that the taxes due to that State 
shall constitute a lien on the property of 
the taxpayer, was graned by the Supreme 
Court on Oct. 24. | 

Petition for writ of certiorari was 
granted in No. 374, People of the State 
of New York v. Maclay et al., Rec’s., etc. | 

The Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
United States for the Second Circuit held 
in this case that the claims of the Federal | 
|Government against receivers of a cor- 
poration for income taxes and for damages 
were entitled to priority over claims of | 
New York for franchise taxes and taxes 
on gross earnings. (59 F. (2d) 979.) 

In its petition for a writ of certiorari, | 
the State contends that the prerogative 
or of a State to a preferential payment | 
has not been ceded to the Federal Gov- 
ernment under any constitutional pro-| 
| vision, but is still possessed by the State in 
full effect and vigor. 

The Federal Government upholds its 
claim for priority under authority of sec- 
| tion 3466 of the Revised Statutes. 





| gress. 
| official documents and children’s books are 
|}excluded. Library of Congress card number is 
at end of last line.) 


| Wiley, John, & Sons, inc. 


For Tax Gets Review | 





Avrnortzen STATEMENTS ONLY Art PRESENTED HeEReIn, BEING 
PustisHep WirHovt COMMENT BY THE Untrep States Dany 


Publications Received 
By Library of Congress 


(List supplied daily by the Library of Con- 
Fiction, books in foreign languages, 


White house conf..on child health and pro- 
tection. Sect. II: Educ. and training. Com. 
on school child. Administration of school 
health program; rept. of subcom. on admin- 
istration of school health program, A. J, 
Stoddard, chrm., White house conf. on child 
health and protection. 41 p. N. Y¥., Century 
co., 1932. 32-16216 

White house conf. on child health and protec- 
tion. Sect. III: Educ. and training. Com. 
on school child. School health program; 
rept. of Com. on . . . Thos. D. Wood, M. D., 
chrm., White house conf. on child health 
and protection. 400 p., illus. N. ¥., Cen- 
tury co., 1932. 32-26700 

White house conf. on child health and protec- 
tion. Sect. IV: Handicapped. Com. on natl., 
state and local organization for handicapped, 
Organization for care of handicapped chil- 
dren, natl., state, local; rept. of Com. on 
natl., state and local organization for handi- 
capped, Kate B. Johnson, chrm., White house 
conf. on child health and protection. 365 
p., illus. N. Y., The Century co., 1932. 

32-26699 

White house conf. on child health and protec- 
tion. Sect. IV: Handicapped. Com. on 
socially handicapped. Delinquent child; 
rept. of Com. on socially handicapped—de- 
linquency, Hon. Fredk. P. Cabot, chrm., 
White house conf. on child health and pro- 


tection. 499 p., illus. N. Y., Century co., 
1932. 32-26698 
Wild, Max. Secret service on Russian front. 
324 p. Lond.,’G. Bles, 1932. 32-16089 


Manuscript, guide 
for preparation, including section on manu- 
facturing book. 2d ed. 87 p., illus. N. Y., 
J. Wiley & sons, inc., 1932. 32-16542 

Tod, Marcus N. Sidelights on Greek history; 
three lectures on light thrown by Greek 
inscriptions on life and thought of ancient 
world. 96 p. Oxford, B. Blackwell, 1932. 

32-16224 

Verkuyl, Gerrit. Christ in the home; studies 
in Christian nurture . 216 p. N. Y., Flem- 
ing H. Revell co., 1932. 32-15726 

Westaway, Frederic Wm. Craftsmanship in 
teaching of elementary mathematics. 665 p., 
illus. Lond., Blackie & son, 1931. 32-15722 

White, Lee McB. How to know yourself. 127 
p. Springfield, Mass., Springfield prtg. & 
binding co., 1931. 32-15723 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Petition for |Construction Industry, Rhode Island, 15th Cen- 


sus of U. S.—Disiribution No. C-124, Bur. 
Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Price, 5 
cents. 31-28378 


Accredited Secondary Schools in the U. S.— 
Supplement to Bull., 1930, No. 24, Office of 
Educ., U. S. Dept. Interior. Price, 5 cents, 

E25-194 

Roadside Markets—Leafiet No. 68, Bur. Agri- 
cultural Economics, U. 8. Dept. Agri. Price, 
5 cents. Agr.30-1240 

Construction Industry, HUlinois, 15th Census 
of U. §.—Distribution No. C-135, Bur. Cen- 
sus, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

31-28378 

New Methods of Opening Oysters and Im- 
proving Their Condition for Market—Vol. 
1, Investigational Report No. 15, Bur. Fish- 
eries, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

F32-20 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


S. C.—Ann. Rept. of Boardof Directors and 
Supt. of S. C. Penitentiary for f. yr. ended 
Sept. 30, 1931. Columbia, 1931. 

Minn.—6lst Ann. Rept. of Ins. St. Paul, 1932. 

The Secondary School Curriculum and 
Syllabi of Subjects, Dept. of Education. St. 
Paul, 1932. 

Va.—Virginia Election Laws in effect Je. 21, 
1932, Div. of Statutory Research and Draft- 
ing. Richmond, 1932. 

Calif.—Repts. of Cases Determined in Supreme 

Court, Je. 22, 1931. to Sept. 26, 1931, Ran- 

dolph B. Whiting, Reporter—Vol. 213. Sacra- 

mento, 1932. 








GET AHEAD 
by planning ahead 


Keeprnxc within 
income is necessary to getting ahead, 
and this cannot be accomplished 
without the use of some kind of a 
financial plan. 

Only a few can do this planning by 
mental arithmetic. Most of us need 
to work it out in black and white. 

The John Hancock Home Budget 
is a simple record, easily adapted to 
your personal or household finances. 
Let us send you a copy. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON, MassacnuserTs 


Joun Hancocx Inoumy Buagavu 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the John Hancock Home 
Budget Sheet. 


PO sonicimnsinssese 
Street and No... 
a cictinctentes _ 


U. 8. D. 

























‘Pears all my 
gentlemen pick de 


wor. NEW YORKER 


And no wonder, Sam. New 
Yorker rooms are marvels of 
comfort. Yetcostaslow as $3.50 
a day. Every one with both tub 
and shower, servidor and ra- 
dio. Four air-cooled restaurants 


..finest food in town. Private 


entrance Penn. Station. 34th 


St. at 8th Ave., New York City. 


Book-Cadillac 


pulls dem in 


out here 


There’s a reason, George. In fact, 
three reasons...luxurious rooms, de- 
licious food and reasonable prices. 
As little as $3 a day for a light, airy, 
outside room and bath. Restaurants 
now air-cooled. Centrally located. 
Washington Boulevard at Michi- 


gan Avenue, Detroit. 








BOTH HOTELS UNDER RALPH HITZ DIRECTION 
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Uniform Charges Complaint on Liability Rates 


For Power Asked. 


Simpler Schedule of Rates| 
To Be Discussed at Con- 
ference Summoned by 
Corporation Commission 


Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 24. 


The State Corporation Commission has 
sent notices to the four large electric utili- 
ties giving service in North Carolina that 
the Commission desires to adopt a schedule 
of rates “so simple that the ordinary con- | 
sumer can understand them,” and to es- 
tablish a uniform rate that will apply to 
domestic service of every description. 

The notice stated also that the Commis- 
sion suggests for debate only, at a con- 
ference called for Oct. 27, the question of 
adopting rates that will apply to similar 
communities with similar conditions. 

Power Rates Compared 


The notices were accompdined by blue- 
print charts showing prevailing rates in 
North Carolna compared with the average 
rate of 177 cities in the United States. It 
was explained that this average shows a 
charge of $3.80 for 60 kilowatt hours, giv- 
ing a rate of 6.3, while the charges for a 
similar amount of energy in North Caro- 
lina are: Carolina Power & Light Co., $5, 
rate 8.3 cents; Tide Water Power Co., $4.90, 
rate 8.2 cents; Southern Public Utilities, 
$4.45, rate 7.4 cents; Durham Public Serv- 
ice Co., $4.30, rate 7.2 cents. 

In announcing the call for a conference | 
the Commission issued a statement con- 
taining comments by Dr. Charles E. Wad- | 
dell, consulting engineer for the Commis- | 
sion. This part of the statement follows | 
in full text: | 


Evaluation Procedure 


The residential rates of the four major 
utilities in North Carolina are shown on 
the chart, together with the average rate 
of 177 cities in the United States. The 
curve for the 177 cities was prepared from 
statistics recently compiled by Mr. Ort- 
lief, engineer of the City of Trenton, N. J., 
and is stated by him to include all cities 
of 50,000 population and over aq reported 
in the 1930 census. 

In arriving at any conclusions regard- 
ing adjustment of rates in North Caro- 
lina, only two feasible courses appear to 
me. One, an appraisal and physical valu- 
ation of the properties, a course that would 
cost possibly $500,000, require a year or 
more to complete, afford no immediate re- 
lief, and, when completed, would repre- 
sent the opinion of one group of engineers 
and accountants to be contested by a like 
group followed by ,court complications 
dragging out through the years. 


Average Rate of Cities 


The second course that seemed the most 
logical and sensible was to use as a basis 
for negotiations the average rate of 177 
cities scattered over the entire United 
States, and, giving due weight to factors 
peculiar to this section of the country, to 
adjust the rates as nearly as possible to 
the average. 

In studying the matter of rates, I found 
something that I had not realized when I 
undertook the work, and this is that the 
Corporation Commission until recently was 
not empowered to institute proceedings 
and initiate rates in a wholesale manner; 
that'the Commission had been limited to | 
considering rates only when petitions and 
complaints were filed; and that seemingly 
no petitions and complaints had been filed 
save in a few scattered instances here and | 
there over the State. 

Simplified Schedules 

My conferences with the Commission in- 
dicate that it is the desire of the Com- 
mission to simplify the rate structure in 
North Carolina and bring the rates in line 
with the average of the country as a whole. 

One of the chief criticisms of the public | 
utilities is the contsant increase of stocks 
and bonds which are represented as cover- 
ing the cost of developments and exten- 
sions. I am advised that the Corporation 
Commission has no authority to pass upon | 
the issuance of such securities and is 
placed in the position of being asked to fix 
rates after such securities are issued and at 
a figure that will yield a fair return on a 
claimed valuation. In this respect, the 
statute of the State of North Carolina dif- 
fers from many, if not a majority, of the 
States of the Union; and it would seem 
that the Legislature should empower the 
Commission with authority to validate 
capital issues if the Commission is ex- 
pected to recognize such issues in fixing 
rates. 





Calendar of Hearings 
Of Trade Commission 


The Federal Trade Commission’s calen- 
dar of public hearings for the week of 
Oct. 24 is as follows: 

The Commission will continue its in- 
vestigation of power and gas utilities Oct. 
25, in its hearing room, 2001 Constitution 
Avenue, N. W., when it will examine af- 
fairs of Columbia Gas & Electric Corpo- 
ration group, New York. 

The Commission has granted a rehear- | 
ing to three Cleveland paint companies 
which last June were ordered to discon- 
tinue misrepresentation of the composi- 
tion of their paints. ‘The Commission 
granted the companies’ petition for re- 
opening, rearguing and reconsidering the 
case. The respondents are Franklin 
Paint Co., Madison Paint Co., and Prog- 
ress Paint Co. The hearing will be held| 
Oct. 26 at 2 o'clock in the Commission’s | 
hearing room, 2001 Constitution Avenue, 
N. W., Washington. 

Trial Examiners’ Hearings: Testimony 
will be taken, in cases in which the Com- 
mission has issued complaints, at the fol- 
lowing times and places. 

Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa; 
Oct. 25, Washington; alleged misrepre- 
sentation in sale of a remedy for diseases | 
of poultry; William C. Reeves, trial ex- 
aminer; PGad B. Morehouse, Commission 
attorney. Docket 2013. 

Thayer Pharmacal Co., Chicago; Oct. 
25, Chicago; alleged misrepresentation in 
sale of toilet articles; William W. Shep- 
pard, trial examiner; Everett F. Haycraft, 
Commission attorney. Docket 1980. 

Rogers Silverware Redemption Bureau, 
Inc., New York; Oct. 25, Chattanooga, 
Oct. 27, Nashville; alleged misrepresenta- 
tion in sale of its merchandise; John W. 
Norwood, trial examiner; James M. Brin- 
son, Commission attorney. Docket 1945. 

Ammunition Manufacturers Association, | 
and others, New York; Oct. 27, Chicago; | 
alleged restraint of trade; William W. 
Sheppard, trial examiner; Everett F. Hay-| 
craft, Commission attorney. Docket 1973. 

Parts 11 and 12 of the investigation of 
the cottonseed industry, covering Arkan- 
sas and Tennessee, are now available.—| 
(Federal Trade Commission.) ' 





For Postal Employes Heard | 
In North Carolina Alleged Discrimination in Their Favor 


Charged to Foreign 


Lincoln, Nebr., Oct. 24. 
A hearing has just been held by the 
State Insurance Commissioner, Lee Herd- 


man, on a complaint filed by Guy Cramer, | 


secretary of the Omaha Association of 
Insurance Agents, allegifig that the North- 
west Casualty Co. of Seattle, Wash., is 
volating the State antidiscrimination law 


by granting a special rate on automobile 
insurance to postal employes of Omaha 
at less cost than to the general public. 

Roy Ford, of Lincoln, attorney for the 
insurance company, admitted that it 


| grants a separate or lower rate to postal 


employes of Ohama than to some other 
classes of automobile owners. Hence lit- 
tle testimony was taken except in the form 
of affidavits. 

The Commissioner said the question be- 
fore him was whether the State Insurance 
Department is vested with authority’ to 
rule upon the complaint. It was contended 
by the company that the law against dis- 


crimination in rates applies only to life | 


insurance. Mr. Herdman stated that in 
the past the Department had claimed the 
right to make a reasonable rule under the 
statute which gives it the power to super- 
vise, regulate and control insurance com- 
panies. 

Mr. Ford contended for the company 
that the board rate is too high; that pos- 
tal employes constitute a class which 
should be given a lower rate than given 


Copr., 1933, 
The American 
Tobacco Co. 


Insurer in Nebraska 


to other classes of automobile owners; 


|that persons who drive their own cars 


as distinguished from those who allow 
various members of their families to drive 
cars should be given a lower rate; that 
an automobile driven by its owner should 


be favored over the same kind of car | 
driven by a taxicab driver, and that all | 


companies grant lower rates on farm- 
owned cars as compared with city-owned 
cars, 

He argued that the State should en- 
courage rather than discourage lower au- 
tomobile insurance rates and that the De- 
partment cannot make rates, by rule or 
otherwise, having no rate making power. 

The case was taken under advisement, 
with permission granted to both sides to 
file briefs. 


Columbus, Ohio, Requests 
Rehearing on Gas Rates 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 24. 

The city of Columbus has filed with the 
Public Utilities Commission a petition for 
rehearing in the Columbus gas case, in 
which the Commission set aside a city or- 
dinance establishing a rate of 48 cents per 
1,000 cubic feet of gas and ordered a rate 
of 55 cents. (Summary of the order was 


| printed in the issue of Oct. 7.) 


Insurer Exempted | Reduction of Coal Rate 


From State Levy 


Ordered in Pomeroy Area 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. .| 


The New York Central and other rail-| 





Of Strikes Effected 


Reinsurance in California Is roads serving the Pomery district coal Total of 65 Disagreements Over 


Held to Avoid Assessment 
On Premiums 

Sacramento, Calif., Oct. 24, | 

An Ohio insurance company which au- 
tomatically reinsured all its California | 
business with a company incorporated in 
that State is not required to pay the Cali- 
fornia tax on premiums, Attorney General | 
U. S. Webb has advised the State Board | 
| of Equalization. | 


The rate of the Ohio tax is 2.5 per cent, 


| whereas the rate of the California levy 
is 2.6 per cent, the opinion explained. 
“The Ohio law,” it says, “taxes nondomes- 
| tic insurance corporations upon the gross | 
premium receipts at the source, whereas 
|the California law permits a deduction of 
reinsurance premiums paid to any au- 
| thorized company, and the authorized 
company reports the reinsurance premiums 
among its gross premium receipts, so that 
all premium receipts upon business done 
jin this State are reported, whether by the 
company originally writing the business or 
by the company to whom a portion thereof 
was ceded, with the net result that all} 
gross premium receipts are taxed. And 
this is exactly the same net result ob- 
tained in Ohio, except in Ohio the rate is 
less by one-tenth of 1 per cent.” 

Under the California law the tax on 
premiums is in lieu of the personal prop- 
erty tax. The assessment date for the 
property tax is the first Monday of March, 
and the report covering the premiums tax 
|must be submitted on or before that date. 
According to the opinion, it appeared that | 


|Commission fixed the differential 


| cccupational diseases. 


fields have just been ordered by the Public 
Utilities Commission to reduce their coal 


|rates to a parity with rates charged from) 


other districts. 

In ordering the new Pomery rate, the 
from 
the Pomery field and lake points at 15 
cents over the middle and No. 8 districts 
of Ohio. The new rate from Pomeroy to 
Cleveland and other Lake Erie ports will 
be $1.60 a ton, effective Oct. 28. 


Industrial Deaths in Ohio 


Fewest Since December | 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 24. 
The 69 industrial fatalities reported to 
the State Industrial Commission in Sep- 
tember is the smallest number since De- 
cember, 1931, and is 20 less than for the 
previous month and 40 less than for Sep- 
tember, 1931, Thomas P. Kearns, Super- 
intendent of the Division of Safety and 
Hygiene has just announced. a 
There were 11,540 claims filed in Sep- 
tember for fatal and nonfatal injuries and 
This was 226 less 


than for the month before and 3,879 less | 


than for September, 1931. 


the Caifornia company was in receiver- 
ship on the first Monday of March, but 
that the receiver was able to reinsure all 
its business, effective June 30. The At- 
torney General held that since the com- 
pany had “continued to do business up to 
and including June 30,” it was subject to 
the premiums tax, and not to the per- 
sonal property tax. 


Labor Problems Pending 
In Federal Service 


Eight new labor cisputes, three of which 
were adjusted, were submitted for settle- 


ment to the Department of Labor during | 


the week ended Oct. 15, according to in- 
formation provided by Hugh L. Kerwin, 
Director of the Conciliation Service. 
{cases adjusted numbered five. Pending 
}at the close of the week were 21 strikes 
jand 44 controversies. Following is a list 
lof the new disagreements supplied by Mr. 
Kerwin: 

Silk Mills, Swoyersville, Pa.—Strike of an 
unreported number of silk workers; pending; 
cause unreported 

American Sportwear Co., 
Strike of 27 leather 


New York City.— 
clothing workers; ad- 
justed; wages, hours and union recognition; 
increased 15 per cent, given 44-hour week. 
Veterans’ Hospital, Aspinwall, Pa.—Strike of 
112 carpenters; adjusted; local labor and con- 
Gitions; satisfactory agreement 

Government Building, Alameda, Calif.—Con- 
troversy with an unreported number of build- 
ing-crafts men; pending; prevailing wage 
Government Building Hamilton Field, 
Calif.—Controversy with an unreported num- 
ber of building-crafts men; pending; pre- 
vailing wage. 
Immigration Station, 
Controversy with 25 
prevailing wage 
Veterans’ Hospital. Muskogee, Okla.—Con- 
| troversy with an unreported number of paint- 
ers; pending; prevailing wage 

St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C 
—Controversy with 75 tile, terrazzo helpers 
and rubbers; adjusted; prevailing wage; rate 
for helpers and rubbers set at 75 cents per 
hour, 


Ellis Island, N. Y.— 
boilermakers; pending; 


| 

Buses in Bombay 
| Eighty per cent of the gasoline sold in the 
Bombay presidency is bought by operators of 
buses. This presidency uses about one-eighth 
| of the gasoline consumed in British India 
(Department of Commerce.) 


Not Public Record 
ihhae amie 


Old | 


‘Eight Settlements |State Examination 


Of Insurer Ruled 


Commissioner Is 
Advised That Stockholder 
Of Company Is Not En- 
titled to Copy of Report 


‘Indiana 


Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 24. 

The State Insurance Commissioner is 
not required to file in his office as a pub- 
lic record a report of a special examina- 
tion of a domestic fire insurance com- 
pany, Attorney General James M. Ogden 


has ruled in an opinion to the Insurance 
Commissioner, John C. Kidd. 


It was pointed out that exceptions had 
been taken to the report by the company 
and no action has been taken upon them 
except to withhold the report from the 
public file. A demand was made, how- 
ever, by a stockholder that the report be 
made public and a copy furnished to him. 

In ruling that tne report need not be 
made a matter of public record, Mr. Og- 
den pointed out that some of its conclu- 
sions were based on bare unsworn oral 
statements of persons not connected with 
the company. 

“Such statements,” he said, “while of 
undoubted value to the Commissioner in 
| the performance of his duty and to guide 
him in his future actions in the premises, 
are of doubtful propriety in a document 


‘| which is to assume the status of a public 


record.” 


THE BLACK PANTHER 


"Nature in the Raw’’—as portrayed 
by the great animal painter, Paul 
Bransom ... inspired by the natural 
ferocity of ‘‘Bagheera,’’ the black pan- 


ther in the famous “Jungle Bo 


ok.”’ 


“Nature in the Rawis Seldom Mild” 
—and raw tobaccos have no place 


in cigarettes. 


No raw tobaccos in Luckies 
—that’s why they’re so mild 


W? buy the finest, the very 


finest tobaccos in all the 
world—but that does not explain 
why folks everywhere regard 
Lucky Strike as the mildest ciga- 
rette. The fact is, we never over- 
look the truth that “Nature in 


the Raw is Seldom Mild”—so 
these fine tobaccos, after proper 


aging and mellowing, are then. 
given the benefit of that Lucky 
Strike purifying process, described 
by the words—“It’s toasted”. 


Luckies 


/ 


That’s why folks in every city, 
town and hamlet say that Luckies 
are such mild cigarettes. 


“It’s toasted” 


That package of mild 





RAILROADS . 


. . FINANCE 
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Hearing Ordered 
‘On Gross Sales 
Tax of Kentucky 


Supreme Court Directs De- 
termination of Merits of 
Complaints Charging Con- 
fiscation of Property 








The Supreme Court of the United States, 
on Oct. 24, reversed without opinion a de- 


cision by the District Courts of the United | 


States for the Eastern and Western Dis- 
tricts of Kentucky which dismissed bills 


brought by several large retail merchants | 
to restrain imposition of taxes under the | 


Gross Sales Tax Act. 
apg 27-30, the Supreme Court or- 
dered the cases remanded to the District 
Courts for final hearing upon the merits 
of the case. The lower courts dismissed 
the bills brought by J. C. Penny Co., Stew- 
is Co., Kroger 
ne ee end Fred Levy, et al., without 
going into the merits on the sole ground 
that the courts were without jurisdiction, 
in that the merchants had a plain and 
adequate remedy at law in State courts. 
Confiscation of Property Alleged 

The mercnants challenged the validity 
of the act on the ground that it deprives 
them of their property without due process 

and equal protection of the laws. 
The ‘act places a tax on gross sales of 
retail merchants with graduated rates 


ranging from 1/20 per cent on sales less | 
than $400,000 to 1 per cent on sales over | 


$1,000,000. They complained in lower 
courts,.and in arguments before the Su- 
preme Court, on Oct. 21, that they would 
be compelled, as a result of this graduated 
scale, to pay 85 per cent of the sales tax, 
although their business resulted in only 15 


‘per cent of the gross retail sales in the 


State. (Article summarizing the arguments 
was published in issue of Oct. 24.) 

in a per curiam order, the Supreme 
Ccurt stated the lower courts’ decision 


“eculd not be sustained, merely upon the 
.face of the State statute 


invoked, in 
view of the allegations of the bills of com- 
plaint that the only remedy provided is to 
obtain warrants upon the general fund of 
the State in the hands of the State Treas- 
urer, to be paid if and when funds are 
available for payment of such warrants in 


Grocer & Bak- | 





SHIPPING . 





. . AVIATION 





Foreign Planes Use Jurisdiction of Circuit Judge 


American Engines 





Motors From United States Are 
In Service on Berlin- 
Moscow Air Line 





Twenty-four American aircraft engines 
/are now in operation on the joint Ger- 
'man and Russian airline between Berlin 
land Moscow, according to a survey of 


merce Department. In _ addition, 
planes used on the ship-to-shore trans- 
Atlantic mail service operated by German 


| steamship lines use American engines, it} 
is brought out in this survey. +d 
“The comparative high degree of air-| 
mindedness found in.Germany,” the sur-| 
vey points out, “is adequately shown by 
the network of services that are operated 
|py the German air transport companies. | 
These companies operate many more miles 
of lines in Europe than any of their com-| 
| petitors and the air map of Europe shows | 
the services to be more numerous in or 
many than in any neighboring country. | 
| “The ‘Tempelhof airport of Berlin has 


| more regular traffic than any other Eu-| 
ropean airport and entertains many more 
visitors, having nearly 600,000 of them last 
year. The fact that the country is the 
|eenter of the European glider activity also 
lillustrates the enthusiasm of the people 
r aeronautical activities.” | 
Trraffie figures included in the survey) 
indicate that last year Luft-Hansa, the 
principal German line, carried 82,998 pas- 
|sengers as compared with 76,894 in the} 
previous year, an increase of 8 per cent 
in spite of a 4.3 per cent decrease in the | 
number of scheduled miles flown. There 
was a 6.1 per cent increase in baggage | 
ton-miles and a 10.3 per cent increase in| 
| freight ton-miles—(Department of Com- 


merce.) 








Tariff Act Provisions 
For Embargo Are Upheld 


1\Continued from Page 1.) 5 | 
reason to believe there existed violations 
lof section 316 of the Act in regard to 
“synthetic phenolic resin, form C.” The 
| report recited that The Bakelite Corpora- | 
tion was the owner of valid basic patents | 
covering articles made of the substance 
and was also the owner of a registered 


trade mark, known as “Bakelite,” and that 








| aeronautics in Germany made by the} 


Aeronautics Trade Division of the Com-/| 
the | 


both the patents and the trade mark were 


erly course. 
em gee! ond erderty | being infringed by importers. 


Large Volume of Outstanding Warrants 


‘The court pointed out in its order, as 
was brought out by counsel for the retail 
merchants in argument, that the State 


hed outstanding at the time this suit was | 


brought almost $10,000,000 in warrants. 
Counsel for the merchants alleged that 


jf the statuie were declared invalid, there 


would pe no reasonable assurance that 
the taxpayers would “get their money 
back within the next decade.” 

Pointing out in its order that there had 
been no findings of fact on the various 
al!cgations by the lower courts, the high 
tr.ounal specifically directed the Federal 
courts to accord a final hearing upon the 
m_vits, without prejudice to a determina- 
tic upon evidence with respect to the 


‘question of outstanding warrants upon the 


general fund in the State treasury. 
Status of State Warrants 
It also directed a determination of the 


question whether the warrants, of the sort 
contemplated by section 10 of the Ken- 


-tucky. act in question, “are accorded pref- 
‘erence in payment over other warrants, 


and the basis, if any, for the assurance 
that such preference will be continued, so 
that in the event of actions by the plain- 


tiffs at law under section 10 they would | 


be afforded a certain, reasonably prompt 
and efficacious remedy.” 

(The order is included in the journal 
of the proceedings of the court printed 
on page 4.) 





Tax on Coastwise Ships 
Is Promulgated in Chile 


A tax is now imposed in Chile upon any 


‘national or foreign vessel engaged in ship- 


ping be#ween Chilean ports. The annual 


In their brief, petitioners challenged 
the validty of a temporary presidential 
embargo forbidding entry of such articles, | 
and instructions to the Secretary of | 
Treasury to carry out the embargo, and fix 
the terms of a bond permitting entry ot 
the articles, as being in direct violation of 
Art. I, Sec. 1, of the Federal Constitution, 
| which vests in Congress all the legislative 
power of the Government. 

Petitioners further contended that there 
were no valid findings by the Tariff Com- 
mission, on the ground that the Commis- 
sion under the Act did not have the power 
to inquire into the construction, validity 
or infringement of letters patent, and that 
a majority of the Commission did not 
}concur in its report. They also contended | 
there were no unfair methods of competi- 
tion proved. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals held that 
section 316, which empowers the President 
to determine what acts in the imporiation 
or the sale of imported articles are unfair | 
and te determine under what conditions 
these subjects of unfair trade should be 
denied entry, is entirely valid, and that 
there was no unconstitutional delegation | 
|of legislative power. 

The President’s action taken pursuant to 
the decision of the Commission, the lower 
court held, is final. “This applies not only 
to the findings that the infringements of 
|the patents constituted unfair acts,’ but 
|also to the findings that the imported ar- 
ticles were sold as ‘Bakelite’ and must be 
| labeled in such a way to show that they 
were not made by The Bakelite Corpora- 
tion.” 





| default and other matters in vacation, 


| 


Rulings in the Proceed 





ings as Designated Dis- 


trict Judge Held Invalid 





[Continued from Page 4.] 


| been heard by me on this proceeding, and it 
jis clear that there should be a consolidation 
| of the two cases, equity No. 70-364 and equity 
No. 71-153. Both cases are in this court, and 
I have both the power and the right to make 
such an order. 

Furthermore, such a consolidation by an 
| order of the court on its own initiative is not 
;an intervention by the complainants herein 


|— Mr. Johnson and Mrs, Boehm—which would 
|require them to subordinate themselves to 


the procedural situation existing in the Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe & Foundry case, but they 
will still remain at large to challenge the 
jurisdiction of Judge Manton to make orders 
in that case. 
Accordingly, the solicitors for the complain- 
ants in the Johnson case may present to me 
order providing for the consolidation of 

the American Brake Shoe & Foundry case, 
equity No. 70-364, with the Johnson . case, 
equity No. 71-153. 

Vil. 
tions involved. 

#1. The only question which can properly be 
dealt with by me is whether Judge Manton 
had any jurisdiction whatever to appoint the 
receivers under the orders above mentioned. 

There is not any question but that this 
court had jurisdiction in equity No. 70-364 
of the subject matter of the litigation, for the 
necessary diversity of citizenship exists and 


|; the amount invdlved is far more than that | 


required by the statute. 
Furthermore, there is not any question but 


{that this court had personal jurisdiction of | 


the parties in equity No. 70-364. The Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company appeared gen- 
erally and joined in the complainant’s prayer 
for the appointment of a receiver, and the 
Manhattan Railway Company intervened in 
the proceeding and prayed for the extension 
of the receivership to it. 
> + 

Thus far the usual questions of jurisdic- 
tion were solved by the parties unaided and 
the cause became effective as a basis for 
judicial action by this court when the papers 
were filed in the office of the clerk thereof. 

When we come, however, 
of the receivership orders there 
and a very unusual question of jurisdic- 
tion involved, that is, whether the exercise 
of the jurisdiction came within the judicial 
competence of the judge who purportéd to 
exercise it. 

For, obviously, the judicial function in 
any case can only be effectively exercised 
by a judge whose status in the court in which 
he acts is either that of a judge de jure, 
or at least of a judge de facto. It will not 
suffice if the judge who purports to act as} 
such is a mere usurper of judicial power. | 

Into which category did Judge Manton’s 
status fall? > | 

2. The rule-making power of the District 
Courts is vested in them by section 731 of 
Title 28 of the United States Code (R. S., sec. 
918), which reads as follows: 

“Sec. 731. Rules oi practice in District Courts, | 
The District Courts may from time to time, 
and in any manner not inconsistent with any! 
law of the United States, or with any rule 
prescribed by the Supreme Court under sec- | 
| tion 730 of this title, make rules and orders 
| directing the returning of writs and processes, | 
the filing of pleadings, the taking of rules, 
the entering and making up of judgments = 
and | 
otherwise regulate their own practice as may | 
be necessary or convenient for the advance- | 
ment of justice and the prevention of delays 
in proceedings.” 

It was under the power thus vested in it 
that the District Court for the Southern 
District of New York made and promulgated 
General Rules l-a and ll-a. I hold that these 
rules were not in any-way inconsistent with 
any law of the United States or with any 
rule of the Supreme Court, and that, conse- 
quently, they were valid rules and as stich 
bad the juridical status of statutes (cf. Weil 
v. Neary, 278 U. S. 160, 169, 170; Galveston 
Dry Dock & Const. Co. v. Standard Dredging 
Co., 40 F. (2d) 442, 444). 

It is urged on me that Rule 1-a is a limi- 
tation on the power given to the Senior Cir- 
cuit Judge under section 18 of the Judicial 
Code (title 28, United States Code, section 
22) to make designations of Circuit Judges 
to hold a District Court, and hence is incon-| 
sistent with a law of the United States. | 

I do not agree. 

Section 18 empowers a Senior Circuit Judge | 
to designate a Circuit Judge to hold a District 
Court, but it does not empower him to des-| 
ignate the case which the Circuit Judge is to 
hear or the part in which _ he is to sit. { 

It is urged on me that General Rule 1l-a) 
is an equity rule. It is said that ,Rule 4) 
of the Equity Rules of this court, which pro- 
vides that the judge who appoints a re- 
ceiver in a cause shall thereafter hear all 
matters in that case, is in pari materia with 
General Rule 1ll-a; that, consequently, Gen-| 


I turn now to the merits of the ques- | 


to the making | 
is another | 


2d, 510) that a conviction in a criminal case 
in the division where the case did not right- 
fully belong under that order was a nullity, 
and the conviction was set aside. 

It seems to me to be perfectly clear that 
|mormally, as a disagreement inter sese as to 
| the division of business between the district 
judges of a district can only arise in the 
| district court and between them, the request 
for aid in settling their disagreement should 
be initiated by them, and should come from 
; them to the senior circuit judge as the third 
party named by section 23 with statutory 
| power to act in settlement of their dispute. 
| Ii that is the normal method by which 
;) section 23 of the Judicial Code should be 
invoked, there certainly would have to be a 
very marked case of disagreement which 
} amounted at least to a public scandal, to war- 
|Trant a departure from that method and to 


| justify the unasked intervention of the senior 
| circuit judge. ° 


++ + 

Now what have we here? 

As I have set forth above, on June 29, 1932, 
there was filed with the clerk an agreement 
| for the division of business for the past Sum- 
mer ‘signed by the eight judges of this court. 
By that agreed division Judge Patterson 
| Was to sit in bankruptcy and general motions 

from Aug. 15, 1932, through and including 
Aug. 29, 1932. 

There was also filed with the clerk on the 
|Same day an agreement signed by all the 
judges of this court, for the division of busi- 
ness for the court year just beginning-—Octo- 
ber, 1932, to June, 1933. 

Accordingly, what I have called the domestic 
economy of this court was wholly tranquil. 
There was no disagreement of any kind among 
the judges as to the division of business. 

Therefore, the condition precedent—of dis- 
jagreement among the district judges—on which 
alone the senior circuit judge had a right 
to step in and make an order of division of 
the business of the district court, did not ex- 
| ist, and Judge Manton's order of designation 
| of business of Aug. 25, 1932, was entirely void 

so far as its having any effect on the rules 
of this court or the division of business in 
this court. 

The whole matter may be summed up by 
saying that when a circuit judge is designated 
to hold a district court, and proceeds to sit 
therein, he is acting as a district judge and 
must obey its rules. 

++ 

He does not carry with him down to the 
district court any appellate attributes which 
put him above the other district judges of 
the district court where he may be function- 
ing. His status pro hac vice is the same as 
theirs, and his decisions, like theirs, are 
subject to the appellate jurisdiction of the 
circuit court of appeals. 

6. Judge Knox informs me that no request 
was made to him sby Judge Manton under 
Rule l-a for ah assignment to deal with the 
applications of the American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Company for the receivership of the 
Interborough. 

Judge Patterson informs me that there was 
not any application for a receivership order 
made before him in the American Brake Shoe 
& Foundry Company case, equity No. 70-364, 
on Aug. 25 or Aug. 26, elthough he was at 
that time sitting in court or in chambers 
and functioning as a judge of the motion part 
ready to deal with all such applications. 

+ + + 

7. I hold, therefore, that Judge Manton 
never secured any assignment to sit in the 
motion part of the district court. 

His orders of Aug. 25 were ineffectual for 
that purpose, and Judge Knox, as senior dis- 





part under Rule l-a. 

I hold: also that Judge Patterson was the 
only judge of this court who had the power 
or right to entertain the application for the 
receivership here in question at the time 
when it was made. 

8. The juridical status of orders made by 
Judge Manton in this court 
70-364, under the circumstances above de- 
scribed, must now be considered. 

It must be noted again that, at the time 


crder appointing receivers for the Interbor- 
ough Rapid Transit Company, Judge Patter- 
son was sitting and functioning as motion 
judge de jure in the bankruptcy and motion 
part of this court. 

It is urged upon me, nevertheless, that 
Judge Manton had the status of a de jure 
judge, but that if he did not he should be 
held to have had the status of a motion 
judge de facto, with the consequence that 
his orders should be allowed to stand as valid 
as a matter of public policy (Norton v. Shelby 
County, 118 U. S. 425, 441, 442; Ball v. United 
States, 140 U. S. 118, 128; McDowell v. United 





eral Rule 1l-a must be an equity rule, and 
that as General Rulell-a has not had the) 
concurrence of a majority of the circuit} 
judges of this circuit, as required for equity) 
rules of the District Court by the Supreme | 
Court Equity Rule-79, it is invalid. | 
+++ | 
I do not agree that General Rule 1l-a is an 
equity rule, and consequently I hold that 
the fact that it has not had the concurrence 
of a majority of the circuit judges does not 
affect its validity. 
Rule 1l-a merely tells where attorneys have 
to go to get a receiver appointed, and it does | 





‘Review Granted in Case 
| On Power of Trade Board 


tax rate is 6 pesos per registered ton, ves- | 


sels of 25 tons or less being exempted, 
and is payable at the customs of the port 
of original embarkation. Permission ~ to 
load vessels will be denied unless the cap- 
tain or consignee shows payment of the 
tax. A penalty of four times the amount 
due will be imposed for failure to com- 


ply with the decree. The law‘is made) 


effective as of April 19, 1932. (Decree-Law 
No. 185 of July 11, 1932—Diario Oficial, 
Sept. 7, 1932.)—(Department of Com- 
merce.) 





Receipts From ‘Gas’ Tax 
In Montana Increasing 


Helena, Mont., Oct., 24. 

The State Board of Equalization, in a 
statement just issued, said receipts from 
the five-cents gasoline tax continue to in- 
crease. The total collected from this 
scurce during the first 15 days of October 
was $231,121, while collections for the entire 
month of October, 1931, were but $311,755. 
The total last month was $424,199, the 
highest in one month in nearly two years. 


{Continued from Page 1.) 

tends in its petition that misleading the 
|public to its prejudice does not depend 
/upon whether the misrepresented article 
jis or is not superior to the article un-| 
|fairly competed against, but that the test 
of unfair competition is whether the de- 
|ceptive practice led the purchaser to buy 
{that which he did not intend to buy. 

The lower court erred, the Government 
|urges, in holding that, although the con- 
|suming public might have been deceived 
land even though there were consumers 
| who might have preferred to purchase flour 
from a grinding concern, since the Commis- 
sion did not find that respondent’s flour 


|} was injurious or that it was not inferior | 


to the product sold by genuine millers, the 
| proceeding was not “in the public inter- 
est.” 

“The effect of the decision is that the 
|misrepresentation of one’s products to the 
| purchasing public which diverts trade from 
|competitors is not within the reach of the 
statute, provided there is no misrepre- 
|sentation of quality,” the Government’s 
‘brief states. 








Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


Legal investment for Savings Banks in New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and other States. 


City of Los Angeles, Cal. 


5% Bonds 
Due Sept. 1, 1962-66 


Due Oct. 
Prices to 


1, 1959-66 


yield 4.70% 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


’ Reg. 312% Bonds 
Due July 1, 1947-61 


Due Sept. 


1, 1948-52 


Prices to yield 3.25% 


Chase Harris Forbes 


Corporation 
60 Cedar Street, New York 
American Security Building, Washington, D. C. 





not deal with any practice of any kind in 
equity. It simply points to the door of the 
room where applications for receiverships must 
be made. Practice in equity in receivership 
eases only commences after the making of | 
the order of appointment, which in consent 
cases is analogous to the issuance of process, 
for then only does an equity receivership | 
| based on consent begin. 
| 3. It should also be observed here that the 
validity of rules of a District Court can not 
be determined by the administrative order of 
a Senior Circuit Judge. Their validity can! 
only be tested judicially in a proper case, and 
unless so tested and invalidated they are 
| blinding on all who do business in the court 
which made them. f 

4. Judge Manton’s designation order of Aug. 
25, 1932, which was aimed at Rule 1l-a, was, 
|I hold, entirely ineffectual to suspend or 
; otherwise affect that rule. First, it was an 
improper procedure for the purpose, as has 
| Just been stated, and, second, in the order 
itself Judge Manton: exceeded his statutory 
authority when he named himself to deal with 
(the American Brake Shoe & Foundry case in 


States, 159 U. S. 596, 601; Ex parte Henry 
Ward, 173 U. S. 452, 454, 456, are cited). 

It is true that those cases deal with the 
status of a judge de facto, but they have 
not any application here for there can not 
be a de facto judge acting or purporting 
to act in the court or in the part of the 
court in which a de jure judge 
and functioning. Cf. United States v. 
ander (46 Fed. 728. 729); Hamlin v. Kassafer 
(15 Oregon 456, 459); Boardman v. Halliday 
(10 Paige, N. Y., 223, 232); Cohn v. Beal (61 
Misc. 398, 399); Mechem on Public Officers 
(secs. 322 and 323, p. 216), and see on the 
general subject Conover v. Deviin (15 How. 


Alex- 


bush (22 Barb., N. Y., 72, 80, 29 Cyc., p. 1391, 
footnote 60). 
+ + + 


as obvious as the fact that two bodies can 
not occupy the same space at the same time. 
I am aware that the cases to which I have 


| just referred involved statutory offices in the | 


ordinary sense of that term. The office in 
such an office but the analogy 
because by the rules 
only one motion judge in each motion term. 

There are three possible categories 
which—from the point of view of their re- 
lation to a court—judges may be divided: (1) 


is perfect, 


usurping or intruding judges. Cf. Mechem on 
Public Officers (secs. 321-323, pp. 215-216). 

A judge should, of course, not vacate the 
order of another judge of the same rank 
whether that other judge, in making the order, 
was a judge de jure or was acting as a judge 
de facto. Otherwise litigants would be made 
the victims of judicial controversialists, and 





|the District Court. For section 18 of the 
Judicial Code, under which he purported to 
act, does not provide for any such selective 
designation or any such focussing of judicial 
|activity in the District Court. 

| 5. Judge Manton’s second orcer of Aug. 25, 
| 1932, which I have called the division of busi- 
ness order, involved an attempt to get around 
General Rule 1l-a, which requires all appli- 
| cations for receiverships in equity cases to be 
|}made only to the judge assigned to hold the 





| bankruptcy and motion part of the business j 


|} of the court, and to no other judge. 

+~+ + 

| After Judge Manton had designated himself 
} to hold a District Court for a particular pur- 
| pose by his first order, he reported to him- 
| self, according to his second order, that he 
}found himself in disagreement with the dis- 


the administration of justice would inevitably 
tend to become chaotic. 

But where a usurping or intruding judge 
the rule is different for the orders of such 
a judge are wholly 


Alexander (46 Fed. 728, 731), and on the 
}general principle involved, also Manning v. 
| Ketcham (58 F. (2d) 948, 949), and tend to 


mislead the public as to the status of liti- 
gations in the court. 

Consequently, in order to prevent chaotic 
conditions and the perpetuation by the in- 
| truder of his irregular procedure, as a judge 
ce jure may always vacate and declare void 
the orders of a usurping or intruding judge. 
Cf. suggested analogy in Norton v. Shelby 
County (118 U. S., 425, 442). 

His so doing js ultimately for the benefit 
of the litigants involved in the cause wherein 
the orders are vacated and may, if his act !s 


trict judges in this district, and, invoking} timely, prevent irreparable injury to one or 

section 23 of the Judicial Code (title 28./all of them. This is especially “true of the 

United States Code, section 27), he made an| situation here involved, for a consent receiv- 

order for ene division of business whereby he | ership in equity, not being the result of a 
1imself ‘oO 


designated to sit with the 
motion judge, and provided that all applica- 
tions for the appointment of receivers in 
equity might, for the period of 30 days, be 
made to him as well as to the regular motion 
judge. 

On Aug. 26, 1932, these administrative orders 
of Aug. 25 were filed in the District Court 
bound together under one cover, and on the 
same day the order appointing receivers for 
the Interborough was made. 

Section 23 of the Judicial Code (title 28, 
United States Code, section 27), which was 
invoked to support the division of busines: 
order, reacs as follows: 

“Districts with more than one judge; divi- 
sion of business. In districts having more 


cases for trial in said district; but in case 
they do not agree, the senior circuit judge of 
the circuit in which the district lies shall 
make all necessary orders for the division of 
business and the assignment of cases for trial 
in said district.” 

The only reported case which I have been 


tion of the provision of this section of the 
Judicial Code is Case v. United States (14 F. 


2d. 510), which was decided by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. Therc 
a disagreement as to the division of business 
had arisen between the two district judges 


for the Eastern District of Oklahoma. 

The procedure there followed, as is showu 
in the report of the case (14 F., 2d, at 511), 
was that the disagreeing district judges sub- 
mitted their disagreement to the Senior Cir- 
cult Judge, Judge Sanborn, then of the Eighth 
Circuit, who thereupon, reciting the dicagree- 
ment and the submission thereof. made 
order which in substance divided the Eastern 
District of Oklahoma into two territorial di- 
| Visions, and made a divisicn ef business 
tween the two divisions of tke district thus 
constituted. 

it woe acid in Caze v. United S.a‘cs 





(iF 
pif 


regular | 


than one district judge, the judges may agree | 
pea the division of business and assignment | 
° 


able to find dealing in detail with the opera- | 


an | 


be- | 


controversy but of an agreed situation, should 
have a jurisdictione! 


of the estate. 
+ + + 


of which I am capable on the very unusual 
situation before me, I hold, for the reasons 
above given, that Judge Manton's orders in 
this court appointing receivers of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company and the 
Manhattan Railway Company, in Equity No. 
70-364, and all other proceedings had by Judge 
Manton in this court therein were not pro- 
| ceedings before a judge de jure or before a 
judge de facto, but where acts which involvea 
usurpation or power which he had not and, 
consequently, were all coram non judice and 
wholly void and of no effect. 





grant the request to appoint new receivers, 
for it seems to me that there could not pos- 


sibly be any more unfortunate situation than | 


to ve two sets of receivers contending be- 
tween themselves for possession of the great 
property here involved. 

But if no appea! 
herein is take within 20 days, or, if my de- 
{cision herein is affirmed on such appeal! as 
may be taken within that time, after the re- 
turn of the mandate’from the appellate court 
to this court and its filing here, application 
may be made in pursuance of Rule lla to the 


pointment of new receivers, 
Thus, there will not be any 


interruption 


of or confusion in the overation of the rail- | 
ques- | 


roads, pending the settlement of the 
tions herein involved 

IX. Orders embodying the provision indi- 
|}eated in my formal decision at the beginning 
j}of this opinion may be presented to me for 
settlement after three days’ notice, on Tues- 
| day, Oct. 18, 1932, at 2:30 p. m, in my cham- 
| bers, Room 1542, Woolworth Building, No. 233 

“ty, New York City, 








trict judge, did not assgn him to the motion | 


in equity No. | 


when Judge Manton, on Aug. 26, made the} 


is present | 


Pr., N. Y., 470, 476-479); Morgan v. Quacken- | 


This seems to me to be a proposition almost | 


auestion here, that of, motion judge, is not | 
f this court there is | 


into | 


Judges de jure, (2) judges de facto, and (3) | 


void, cf. United States v. | 


foundation beyond sus- | 
picion before a court takes over the operation | 


As a result of the most careful reflection | 


VIII. However, I do not at the present time | 


from the orders entered | 


judge sitting in the motion part for the ap-| 


Aviation Company 


_ In Receivership Case Defined |Penied Review of 


Infringement Suit 





Supreme Court Upholds 
Government Contention 
That Lubricating System 
Was Not Patentable 


The Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Cor- 
poration on Oct. 24 was denied by the 
Supreme Court of the United States re- 
view of its suit against the Federal Gov- 
ernment to recover compensation for the 
use or manufacture by the Government 
of an improved lubricating system for 
aeronautical motors which the Curtiss 
company alleged was an infringement of 
its patent No. 1329038. 

In its appeal to the Supreme Court in 
case No. 338, Curtiss et al. v. United States, 
petitioners complained against alleged in- 
fringement by the Government in its 
manufacture and use from 1917 to 1923 of 
Liberty motors, and also Wright and 
Packard motors. The invention in suit 
covers an improved lubricating system by 
which operating parts may be lubricated 
uniformly and without flooding at all 
angles of inclination. 

Petitioner sought in the Supreme Court 
to overturn a Court of Claims decision 
that the Curtiss invention was not pat- 
entable in view of the prior art, particu- 
|larly Patent No. 843084 to Grieser and 
Yates, Patent No. 925258 to Winton, and 
British Patent No. 15866, to Austin, re- 
|lating to motor vehicles and boats. It held 
| that the patentee merely adapted existing 

and old elements to a new condition of 
use without alteration of their functioning 
capacity. (13 U.S. Pat. Q. 400). 

In its petition to the highest court for 
a writ of certiorari, the Curtiss company 
alleged that the Court of Claims failed 
to give any effect to the presumption of 
validity arising from the grant of the 
patent, and to the presumption of novelty 
arising from the issuance of a secrecy or- 
der during the pendency of the patent 
application. 

In its opposition brief, the Government 
stated that although the Court of Claims 
did not specifically refer to the presump- 
tion of validity arising from the issuance 





‘Action in Finance Case 





pei Interstate Commerce Commission 


rate cases and rate complaints which are 


F. D. No. 9646.—Prescott & Northwestern 
Railroad. Authority granted to extend 
| from Oct. 1, 1932, to Oct. 1, 1934, the date 
of maturity of not exceeding $75,000 of 
first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds. 

Rate Complaints 


Glass sand: Docket No. 25587.—Virginia 


tions in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio, Maryland and New Jersey. 

Gasoline and petroleum products: Docket 
No. 25585.—August Beyer, Walnut, Iowa, v. 
Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway. Against 
rate on gasoline and certain petroleum prod- 
— Texas origin points to destinations in 
owa. 

Wooden broom splints: Docket No. 25586. 
—Huntsville Fiver & Veneer Works, Hunts- 





lime from Ohio to points in Pennsylvania, 
New York, Maryland, New Jersey, Delaware, 
West Virginia, Virginia and District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Cast iron pipe and fittings: Docket No. 
25588.—Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine 
Co., Florence, N. J., v. New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad. Against rate 
on cast iron pipe, points in New Jersey, 
Tennessee and Pennsylvania, to destina- 
tions in New England and New York. 

Examiners’ Reports 

Lumber: No. 24114—J. N. Brownlee v. 
Southern Railway. Upon further hearing, 
178 I. C. C. 285, rates charged on lumber in 
carioads from Brownlee’s Spur, Ala., to 
Mobile, Ala., found in part inapplicable and 
in excess of the applicable rates. Reparation 
awarded. 

Beet sugar: No. 25100.—Alabama Grocery 
Company of Huntsville, Ala., v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Rates on beet 
sugar, in carloads, from certain points i 
Nebraska, Colorado and Wyoming to Shei- 
field, Florence,*Decatur and Huntsville, Ala., 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rates pre- 


scribed for the future and _ reparation 
awarded, 
Merchandise: No. 25027.—B. S. Pearsall 


Butter Company v. Alton & Southern Rail- 
road. Rates charged on various kinds of 
merchandise, in less than carloads, from 
points in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri and Wis- 
consin, to certain destinations in Kansas, 
found inapplicable wherein the combination 
class rates were lower than the through 
class or commodity rates. 

Lumber: No. 24167 and related cases.— 
Traffic Bureau, Chamber of Commerce 
(Lynchburg, Va.) v. Southern Railway. Rates 
on lumber, in carloads, from points in North 
Carolina and South Carolina to points in 
Virginia and West Virginia found not un- 
reasonable. Complaints dismissed. 

Clay: No, 24813.—Parker-Young Company 
v. Central of Georgia Railway. Ratcs on 
clay, in carloads, from Gordon and Win- 
throp, Ga., and from Portland, Me., to 
Lincoln, N. H., not shown to have been or 
to be unreasonable. Undercharges found, 
and outstanding on the described shipments 


from Gordon and Winthrop. Complaint 
dismissed. 
Cabbage: No. 24894.—A. M. Tourtellot v. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 
Rates on cabbage, in carloads, from Charles- 
ton, Meggetts, McGibson and Yonges Island, 
S. C., to Providence, R. I., not shown to 
have been or to be unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed. 

Vegetables; No. 24829.—M. Botner v. Gulf 
Coast Lines. Rates on fresh and green vege- 
tables, in straight and mixed carloads, from 
points in Texas to Montreal, Canada, found 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Complaint dismissed. 

Lime: No, 25114——Lime Products Corvora- 
tion v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Rates 
} on hydrated lime, in carloads, from Speed- 
| way (Indianapolis), Ind., to certain points 
in central freight association territory found 
not unreasonable’ or otherwise unlawful. 
Complaint dismissed. 

Herses: No. 25121 and related cases.—Carl 
West v. Illinois Centra! Railroad. Rate 
charged on one carload of horses and mules 
from Hondo, Tex., to Meridian, Miss., found 
inapplicable. Applicable rete found unrea- 
sonable. Waiver of the collection of out- 
standing undercharges authorized. 

Rates on horses end mules, in carloads, 
from San Antonio, Wvalde, Camp Wood and 
Hondo, Tex., to Meridian, Miss., and from 
San Antonio to Ponchatoula, La., found un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. 

Machinery: No. 24465.—Prescoitt Company 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Sant: Fe Railway. 
Rates on pipe-line pumps and pumping ma- 
chinery from Menominee, Mich.. to varicus 
destinations in the States of Arkansas, Mis- 





siouri, Kansas, New Mexico. Oklahoma. and 
Texas, were not and ave not found to be 
unreascrable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 


plaint dismissed. 


Mantle log: No. 25584—Homer I. Cutsin- 
| wer~& Co., Edinburg, Ind. v. Pennsylvania 
| Railroad. Against rate on 10 carloads of 


maple logs, points in Tennessee to Edinburg, 

Ind. 

Stocker or feeder livestock: No. 25449, sub 
No. 6.—Wichita Livestock Exchange Assn. 
et al.. Wichita. Kans., v. Alton Railroad et 
| al. Against rate on feeder and stocker cat- 
tie. points in Arizona, New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, Texas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Ar- 
kansas to Wichita, Kans. 

Uncontested Finance Cases 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9573, 
authorizing the Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
} Railrezd Compcay to aoaad<a tro sog-ments 











Rail Crossing Case 


Will Be Reviewed 


Supreme Court Will Decide If 
Branch of Railway Is 
A ‘Spur’ Track 








The Supreme Court of the United States 
|decided on Oct. 24 to review a case 
|brought before the high tribunal by the 


St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company 
|to determine the right of the Missouri 
| Pacific Railroad Company to construct a 
crossing by a proposed track over the 
| tracks of the former in North Little Rock, 
| Arkansas. 

| The St. Louis Southwestern, in its pe- 
| tition in case No. 364, asks reversal of a 
decision by the Supreme Court of Ar- 
kansas which held that the proposed track 
was a “spur” and not an “extension,” and 
that, therefore, authority for its construc- 
tion from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
| mission was not necessary. (49 S. W. (2d) 
| 1054.) 

| Petitioner points out in its brief that 
|the proposed construction is to begin at 
| the Missouri Pacific’s tracks in North Lit- 
| tle Rock, and is to run 4,338 feet to the 
proposed crossing of the St. Louis South- 
| western’s track, and thence beyond a dis- 
|tance of 848 feet to a particular manu- 
‘facturing plant, now served by the St. 
| Louis Southwestern. 


Contending that the purpose of the con- , 


struction is to duplicate facilities and 
service to the manufacturing plant and 
the Cotton Belt throughout that district, 


Decline in Value 
Of Farm Imports 
Nearly One-third 


Decreased for Last Fiscai 
| . 
Year to the Lowest Point 


Of 20 Years,. Declares 
Agriculture Department 





| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| The quantity of lines arrving from abroad 
| amounted to 5,988,000 pounds valued at 
| $211,000 as compared with an import of 
5,276,000 pounds valued at $191,000 during 
| the preceding year. Imports of all other 
| fruits fell off. 
Importation of cashew nuts, a compara- 
| tively recent development, recorded a re= 
| of pistachios, shelled walnuts and shelled 
|markable growth in both volume and 
| value as compared with 1930-21. Imports 
Brazil nuts increased in both volume and 
| value as compared with 1930-31 and un- 
| shelled filberts and pignolia nuts showed 
@ gain in quantity but a decline in value. 
Imports of all other nuts declined. 

More fresh tomatoes, the most imporiant 
jitem of the vegetable group, were im- 
|ported during 1931-32 than during the 
| preceding year. Mexico supplies approxi- 


the petitioner in his brief contends that the} mately three-fourths of these imports, the 


proposed track is an extension within the 
| meaning of paragraph 18 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act which requires as a condi- 
tion precedent the approval of the Fed- 
eral Commission before any extension can 
lawfully be made. 

The State Railroad Commission denied 
the Missouri Pacific’s application for con- 
struction of the track. But the Supreme 
| Court of the State, in affirming a decision 


|remainder coming from Cuba, the British 
| West Indies and Canada. Imports of 
canned tomatoes also exceeded those of a 
|year ago. Three times as many onions 
entered the country as during 1930-31. 
The unusually heavy imports from Chile 
were the outstanding feature of this trade. 


Livestock and Meats 
the United States imported a 


| Though 


by a lower State court, held the proposed |f€W more cattle and hogs than during the 
| coe to be a spur and not an extension | Preceding year, imports of all kinds of 
and that it was unnecessary to obtain a/ livestock were extremely small. Imports 
certificate of convenience and necessity Of live turkeys which come largely from 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- | Canada showed a substantial increase over 
sion. |@ year earlier. The gain in imports of 
Ss — — —— , dressed turkeys was even more pronounced, 
of the patent, there was nothing in its piety . ae — which wae 
‘opinion to indicate that it failed to con-|™0%e ‘han four times the quantity im- 
3 ; p ; |ported the preceding year. Nearly a‘l of 
sider this presumption in determinng the | th , 
| weight to be given to evidence as to prior | ‘Ne dressed turkeys come from Argentina. 
daveloun ania in the ait | #28 import value for meats, animal fats 
Pp’ . and oils amounted to $5,775,000 as against 
— $6,890,000 during 1930-31. More than one- 
third of this total consisted of canned 
meats, mostly beef, which comes largely 
|from Argentina and Uruguay. 


> 


s, Rate Complaints 


And I. €. C. Examiners’ Proposed Reports 


has just made public a finance decision, 


notice of action in uncontested finance cases, examiners’ proposed reports in 
summarized as follows: 


+ oe = 
| of a branch line of railroad in the city of 
| Long Beach, Los Angeles County, Calif., ap- 
| proved. 

| Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9489, 
| permitting the Oregon-Washington Railroad 
| & Navigation Company to abandon its so- 
| called Amwaco Branch in Spokane County, 


| Glass Sand Corporation, Gore, Va., v. Akron, | aoa and Kootenai County, Idaho, ap- 
| Canton & Youngstown Railway. ainst | 3 
| rate on glass Gana Gore, Va. an Fr Report, certificate and order in F. D. No. 


9600 (1) authorizing the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad Company to acquire 
the railroad yard of the Northern Ohio Food 
Terminal, Incorporated, in Cleveland, Ohio; 
and (2) authority granted to assume obliga- 
tion and liability. as primary obligor in re- 
| spect of $1,955,000 of terminal-yard mort- 
| gage 50-year 6 per cent gold bonds, series A, 

issued by said Terminal Company, and to 

pledge all or any part of said bonds as col- 


ville, Ala., v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad. ee security for short term notes, ap- 

Against rate on wooden broom splints, | , 

Huntsville, Ala., to interstate destinations | Report and order in F. D. No. 9650, au- 

throughout the country. | thorizing (1) the Pittsburgh, Cincinanti, 
Lime: Docket No.  25589.—Ohio Lime Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Company to 

Manufacturers, various Ohio points, v. issue $1,223,000 of general-mortgage bonds, 

Pennsylvania Railroad. Against rate on | series D, to be delivered at par to the Penn- 


Sylvania Railroad Company in reimburse- 
ment for advances made to pay bonds which 
| matured Oct. 1, 1932; and (2) the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company to assume obliga- 
tion and lability, as lessee and guarantor, 
in respect of said bonds, approved. 
| Report and order in F. D. No. 9510, au- 
| thorizing the Reading Company to assume 
| obligation and liability in respect of $1,- 
| 800,000 of Reading Company equipment- 
| trust certificates, series N, to be issued by 
| the Pennsylvania Company for insurance on 
lives and granting annuities, as trustee, un- 
der an agreement to be dated June 1, 1932; 
said certificates not to be sold, pledged, or 
otherwise disposed of by the applicant until 
so authorized by the Commission, approved. 
Report, certificate and order in F. D. No. 
9642, authorizing the Galveston Harrisburg 
& San Antonio Railway Company to con- 
struct an extension of fts railroad in Mav- 
erick County, Tex., and denying request for 
permission to retain excess earnings, ap- 


proved. 
-~+ + 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9546, 
permitting (1) the New York, Lake Erie & 
Western Coal & Railroad Company to aban- 
don its Keystone branch in Elk and Jeffer- 
son Counties, Pa., and (2) the Erie Railroad 

| Company to abandon operation thereof, ap- 
| proved. 

Supplemental report and order in F,. D. 
No. 3061, authorizing the acquisition by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
| Pany of control, under a substitute leas>, 

of the railroad and property of the Osage 

County and Santa Fe Railway Company, 

previous report, 82 I. C. C. 126, approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. 
No, 3534, authorizing the acquisition by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany of control, under a substitute lease, of 
the railroad and property of the Salina & 
Santa Fe Railway Company, previous report, 
90 I. C. C. 189, approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. 
No. 4252, authorizing the acquisition by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany of control, under a substitute lease, of 
the railroad and property of the Oklahoma 
Central Railroad Company, previous report, 
90 I. C. C. 759, approved. 

Supplemental report and orded in F. D. 
No. 5188, authorizing the acquisition by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany of control, under a substitute lease, 
of the railroad and property of the Rocky 
Mountain & Santa Fe Railway and prop- 
erty of the Rocky Mountain & Santa Fe 

| Railway Company, previous report, 105 I. 

C. C, 478, approved. 

Supplemental report and 
No. 9296, authorizing the Pittsburgh and 
West Virginia Railway Company to procure 
the authentication and delivery of not ex- 
ceeding $601,000 of general-mortgage 6 per 
cent gold bonds in respect of capitalizable 
assets and the retirement of equipment-trust 
certificates, approved. 





‘Banks in Small Places 
Are Awarded Most Loans 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
|000 to 100,000 pupulation. Loans author- 
}ized to them aggregated $158,156,742.74. 


250, or 5 per cent, were in cities of 100,-| 


|000 to 1,000,000 population. Loans author- 
}ized to them totaled $292,425,966.22. 
| 99, or 2 per cent, were in cities of more 
|than 1,000,000 population. Loans author- 
|ized to them totaled .$144,698,279.95. 
These banks had, as nearly as can be 
determined, 14,340,090 individual deposi- 
tors, of which about 900,000 were deposi- 
tors in 443 closed banks. Loans aggre- 
gating $44,178,509 were authorized to the 
receivers or liquidating agents of those 
closed banks to enable them to make an 


early distribution of funds to the deposi- | 


| tors, or to affect reorganizations which 
would allow the banks to reopen. 
Loans aggregating $75,193,200 had been 
| authorized to 88 insurance companies with 
/ 14,898,000 policyholders. 
| Loans aggregating $87,638,738.43 had 
been authorized te 736 building and loan 
locseefations with 1,544,000 members. 


order in F. D. /| 


Total imports of unmanufactured wool 
amounted to 103,941,000 pounds, the small- 
est since 1899. The increase in domestic 
production combined with the decline in 
United States consumption accounts for 
the decrease in these imports. Clothing 
wool showed a gain in volume as com- 
pared with the imports of a year earlier, 
but all other classes registered sharp de- 
clines, the decrease in value greatly ex- 
ceeding the decline in volume. 


Dairy Products and Eggs 


Imports of butter, though somewhat 
larger than the preceding year, were com- 
paratively small, and imports of cheese 
| were the smallest since 1922-23. Marked 
| declines also took place in imports. of 
|casein and canned milk. China supplies 
| most of the imported eggs and egg prod- 
| ucts, of which dried eggs are by far the 
|most important. 
lowest level since first published as sepa- 
rate items, which was in 1924-25. 
| Imports of hides and skins dropped to 
;a@ new minimum. Practically all of the 
| decrease was in imported goat and sheep 
|Skins. Calf skins and cattle hides make 
up nearly 40 per cent of the total im- 
|ports of hides and skins, most of which 
;come in as well salted. Germany and 


} 
| 
| 


All kinds reached the. 





|France supply large quantities of calf : 
)skins; Argentina and Canada most of the 


|cattle hides; New Zealand, Argentina, the 
Union of South Africa, Australia and Bra- 
zil, most of the sheep skins; and British 
India, China, Brazil and Argentina the 
bulk of the goat skins. 


| In 1931-32 imports of castor beans and 
flaxseed exceeded those of 1930-31 in both 
vclume and value. British India supplies 
about four-fifths of all the castor beans 
|imported and Brazil close to 15 per cent. 
{Normally Argentina supplies approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of all the imported 
fiaxseed and practically all the rest comes 
from Canada. 


Only about half as much sesame seed 
was imported in 1931-32 as during the pre- 
ceding year, China being the principal 
source of supply. Imports of copra and 
| desiccated coconut meat which for the 
most part come from the Philippines, Bri- 
|tish Malaya and Ceylon were greatly re- 
duced. Imports of both edible and in- 
| edible olive oil increased in quantity, but 
declined in value as compared with 1930- 
31. Italy supplies approximately two- 
{thirds of all the olive oil and Spain be- 
| tween 20 per cent and 30 per cent. 


During the last fiscal year 17,849,000 
pounds of raw silk valued at $157,736,000 
|were marketed in the United States as 
against 81,779,000 pounds value at $225,- 
| 716,000 a year ago. Over 80 per cent comes 
from Japan. Imports of rubber, however, 
were the second highest on record, amount- 
ing to 1,083,640,000 pounds. The average 
import value, which in 1930-31 amounted 
to 9.1 cents per pound, fell to 4.7 cents 
per pound during the year just closed. 
| With the exception of 1930-31, the quan- 
| tity of coffee imported was the highest on 
record, continuing an almost uninterrupted 
upward trend. 


New Gasoline Regulations 
| Are Issued in Arkansas 


Little Rock, Ark., Oct. 24. 

New regulations to prevent the sale of 
gasoline not meeting State arid Federal 
requirements and specifications have been 
made effective by the State Board of Con- 
servation and Inspection, it has been an- 


nounced by Parker C. Ewan, Commissioner 
jin charge. 

The regulations provide that inspectors 
must condemn as unfit an illuminating 
fluid, if such fluid will ignite at a tempera- 
ture less than 140 degrees Fahrenheit. 
|The rule was adopted to prevent disiri- 
bution of highly inflammable petro; :um 
products such as kerosene or coal oil 
| for domestic illumination purposes, it was 
| explained. 

Other regulations provide that inspec- 
tors shall attach signs to gasoline pumps 
|found to contain inferior products speci- 
fying the nature of the inferiority, such 
as its failure to meet State specifications, 
| presence of dirt, water or corrosive sub- 
| stances. The placards must be easily 
readable at a distance of 20 feet. It also 
is required that retailers must have a 
distillation report of gasoline on sales 
tickets, cr must stamp or write on such 
| tickets the statement that the gasoline 
| sold meets United States motor specificas 
tions. 





FEDERAL BANKING 


Measures Taken 


For New Jersey | 
Banks Deseribed 


Consolidations of Banks and 
Building and Loan Socie- 
ties and Federal Relief 
Said to Aid Situation 


Trenton, N. J., Oct. 24. 


Mergers and consolidations of New Jer- 
sey banks and building and loan associa- 
tions, together with relief from Federal 


loaning agencies, are the methods em- | 
ployed to maintain the financial stability | 


of ghose two classes of financial institu- 
tions, according to a report which has 


‘just been forwarded to Governor Moore ; 
by the Banking Commissioner, William | 


H. Kelly. 
ince last February, when 27 banks and 


trust companies were in the hands of the | 
four have; 


‘Export Gain Shown 


Department for liquidation, 
been reopened, states the letter, and ne- 
gotiations are going forward to restore 
others to active business. 

The record of the 1,550 building and 
loan associations is an exceptional one, 
continues Col. Kelly. Two which were 
taken over about a year ago have been 
rehabilitated and turned back to the di- 
rectors for administration, according to 
the letter, while all of the others have 
continued to do business without inter- 
ruption. 

Efforts to Provide Relief 


“The Department has exerted its utmost 


| 
endeavors in preventing the necessity of | 


any further jailures,” states the letter, 
referring to conditions generally, “and to. 
this end has cooperated to the fullest ex- 
tent in obtaining financial relief where 
necessary and in bringing about mergers 
and consolidations wherever feasible.” 

Of the four banking institutions re- 
opened, three are paying their depositors 
in full under a stagger plan. The other) 
reopening was effected by consolidation of 
a national bank, which had closed, and 
a trust company, the opinion being stated 
that the depositors would get substantially 
all of their money. 

“Dividends have been paid to depositors 
from 13 of the closed institutions in 
amounts ranging from 20 to 80 per cent,” 
the report continues. “Instructions have 
been given to those in direct charge of 
these institutions that have already paid a 
dividend to arrange, where possible, to pay 
another dividend, even if the amount is no 
more than 5 per cent. It is beliecved that 
a 5 per cent dividend will be paid in a 
number of instances. These dividends 
should be in the hands of the depositors 
before the first of November. 


Delays in Dividends 
“Due to the activities of depositors’ 
committees, to effect reopening, dividends 
have been held up in two instances, al- 
though funds for the payment thereof are 
in hand. Final decision is about to be 


made in these cases and if the reopening 
is not effected dividend disbursements will 


|much smallev, being confined to 620 tons 





be made as quickly as their approval by 
the court can be had. 

“There are under the supervision of the 
department some 1,550 building and loan 
associations with assets of over a billion 
dollars and over a million shareholders. I 
am most happy to say that during these 
recent depressing times the department 
has not been obliged to take over a single 
one of these institutions for liquidation. 

“During former Commissioner Smith’s 
administration two such associations were 
taken over, but in the course of a short 
time one of the associations was re- 
habilitated and turned back by him to a 
strengthened management, and in the 
other case, which was taken over last 
November, rehabilitation was effected and 
the association turned back during my | 
administration. Both of these associations 
are now operating satisfactorily. 


| with charcoal); sheet and tin-plate bars. | 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Oct. 24 


New York, Oct. 24.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Austria (schilling) eocccccsese 13,9980 
Belgium (belga) .......3+++ ceceseses 13.9161 
Bulgaria (lev) -7200 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 2.9609 
Denmark (krone) 17.3869 
England (pound) 333.1250 
Finland (markka) . 1.4666 
France (tranc) eee 3.9330 
Germany (reichsmark) ...... Ce pceve 23.7826 
Greece (drachma) 6016 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4500 
Italy (hra) 5.1171 
Netherlands (guilder) 40,2742 
Norway (krone) 16.9776 
Poland (zloty) 11.1710 
Prtugal (escudo) 3.0333 
Rumania (leu) -5979 
Spain (peseta) 8.2021 
Sweden (krona) .... 17.3453 
Switzerland (franc) 19.3294 
Yugoslavia (dinar) . 1.3150 
Hong Kong (dollar) .. 22.7500 
China (Shanghai tael) 29.8281 
China (Mexican dollar) 20,9687 
China (Yuan dollar) 20.9166 
Inc‘a (rupee) 25.1750 
Japan (yen) 22.6700 
Singapore (dollar) 38.6250 
Canada (dollar) 92.1666 
OUUR (POSS). cr cccccecseves coccccseese 99.0112 
Mexico (peso) 31.2333 
Argentina (peso, gold) 58.5835 
Brazil (milrets) 7.6300 
Chile (peso) 6.0250 
Uruguay (peso) 47.3333 
Colombia (peso) .. 95.2400 
Bar silver 27,1250 





For Iron and Steel 


Imports in September Also) 
Record Increase in Ton-| 
nage Over August 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
import trade in September. The chief 
gain was in scrap, which mounted 3,526 | 
tons to 2 total of 4,390 tons. Rails and 
fastenings increased 1,990 tons to a total 


of 2,524 tons, and structural shapes re- 
corded an advance of 1,274 tons to a total 
of 3,109 tons. 

The only decrease of moment was that | 
in hoops and bands, a matter of 2,602 
tons. The September tonnage of hoops 
and bands was reduced to 3,062. 

First place among suppliers of iron and 
steel to ihe United States went, in Sep- 
tember, to Canada, whose 7,605-ton total 
included 4,390 tons of scrap and 2,521 tons 
of steel rails and fastenings. Belgium's | 
6,687 toms gave her second place largely 
as the result of shipments of 2,295 tons 
of hoops and bands, 1,181 tons of con- 
crete reinforcing bars, 1,082 tons of sheets, 
etc., and 961 tons of merchant steel bars. 

Of the 6,062-ton total for The Nether- 
lands 6,043 tons were pig iron, while of 
the French total of 3,208 tons, 2,051 tons | 
were shapes. The chief items in Ger- 
many’s 2,623-ton trade were nails (724 
tons) and barbed wire (628 tons)—the 
entire 1,056 tons shown against India be- 
ing pig iron. | 

Imports of iron ore were reduced to) 
18,810 tons in September, with 11,000 tons 





coming from Cuba and the balance from | 
Russia. The trade in manganese was also 


of duty-free ore from Cuba. 


Temporary Duty on Iron 
Extended by Great Britain 


The temporary duty of 331-3 per cent 
ad valorem on iron and steel imported into 
the United Kingdom, due to expire on Oct. 


25, has been continued in force for a two- 
year period, according to a cablegram re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce 
from Commercial Attache William L. 
Cooper, London. 

The duty applies to the following classes 
of goods on imports from all sources but- 
side the British Empire: Spiegeleisen and 
ferro manganese; iron and steel (including 
alloy steel) of the following descriptions, 
but not including goods otherwise dutiable: 
Ingots (other than those manufactured 
entirely from pig iron smelted wholly 
with charcoal), blooms, billets, slabs (cther | 
than wrought iron produced by puddling | 
with charcoal from pig iron smelted wholly 


|River but fighting has been constant and 


|the Japanese to describe indiscriminately as 


| reliability of the information given below. 


| troops as are still offering resistance to the 


|; with the Japanese troops, 


}are former brigade generals in command of 
| troops under their command remained faith- | 
| ful to their respective leaders and the cause 


| marshal's regime. 


| remembered, this general changed his allegi- 
| ance, 


| ments, or between 7,000 and 8,000 men. 


| later on, have suffered a great deal from con- 


| mecessary to distinguish between the different 
| volunteer forces in Kirin Province cooperating 


; and maintains its position in a considerable | 
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Movement of Japanese Troops 
Into Harbin Region Described 


League of Nations Report Reviews Transfer 
Of Soldiers Over Railroad 


[Continued from Page 2. 


an extension of the area of conflict in this \South Manchuria Railway, is quoted in this 
region is a contingency which much be| document to the effect that within the rail- 
reckoned with. | Way area alone the numbér of cases of ban- 
Nature of resistance offered by the Chinese. | citry had increased from 9 cases in 1906 to 

Although the main Chinese army was with- | 368 in 1929. According to the Chinese docu- 
drawn within the Great Wall at the end of| ment quoved above, panditry has been en- 
1931, the Japanese continued to meet with | couraged by the smuggling of arms and mu- 
opposition of an irregular kind in different | nitions on a large scale from Dairen and the 
parts of Manchuria. There have been Bo fur- | ETMSUGE ered. for instance, that the noto 
ther battles such as occurred on the Monni rious bandit chief, Lin Yin-shin, was pro- 
vided in November last with arms, munitions 
and other means in order to establish the so- 
called Independent Self-Defense Army which 
was organized with the help of three Japa- 
nese agents and destined to attack Chinchow. 

After the failure of this attempt another 


widely dispersed. It has been the practice of 
“bandits” all the the forces now opposed to 
them. 

There are, in fact, apart from bandits, two 
distincé categories of organized resistance to 
the Japanese troops or to those of ‘“Man-| 
chukuo;" namely, the regular and irregular 
Chinese troops. It is extremely difficult to 
estimate the number of these two, and, as the 
Commission was not able to meet any of the 
Chinese generals still in the field, it is neces- 
sary to make reservations with regard to the 


purpose but fell into the hands of the Chi- 
nese authorities with all his material of 
Japanese origin. 

+~+ + 


Japanese authorities, of course, see the state 
of banditry in Manchuria in quite a different 
| light. According to them, its existence is due 
exclusively to the inefficiency of the Chinese 
Government. They allege also that Chang 
Tso-lin to a certain extent favored the exist- 
ence of bandit gangs in his territory, because 
he thought that in time of need they could 


~Chinese authorities are naturally reluctant 
to give away exact information about such | 





Japanese in Manchuria. Japanese agen eN 
on the other hand, are disposed to minimize 
: easily be converted into soldiers. 
eal aoe ua bar i eae forces | The Japanese authorities, while admitting 
Eos 5 |the fact that the complete overthrow of 
oe |Chang Hsueh-liang's government and army 
Remnants of the original northeastern armies. | greatly added to the number of bandits in the 
armies are to be found exclusively in the |toope in the country wil enable them. $e 
provinces of Kirin and Hellungkiang. The re-| wipe out the principal bandit units within 
organization of troops which took place around | from two to three years. They hope that the 
Sons betas, at" tout unis "were ovbae |Sotaeteas carpe nit ae oohntsy wil 
° ! 4 - | self- eac 
quently withdrawn inside the Great Wall.| help to put an end to banditry. 
But the regular Chinese troops, which, before | any of the present bandits are believed to 
September, 1931, were stationed in the Sun-| have been peaceful citizens who on account 
gari region and along the Chinese Eastern|of the complete loss of thelr property were 
Railway, have never been seriously engaged | induced to take up their present occupation, 
carry on a guerilla warfare 3g ng oe = ee ie: “cel a ae eal 
+| pation of farming, it is hope a 3 
—_ ae ee to the Japanese | Pocurn to their former sencetal mode of life. 
k ; | 

The Generals Ma Chan-shan, Ting Chao and Publication of the report in full text 

Li Tu have acquired great fame throughout| will be continued in the issue of 
China as leaders of these troops. All three! Opoz, 26, 


railway guards or garrison troops 


in north 
Manchuria. 


Probably the greater part of the 


Status of National Banks 
Announced by Comptroller 


The strength of General Ma’s troops can not | 592 
easily be determined, because, as will be! 


of China after the destruction of the young 


Changes in the status of national banks 
during the week ended Oct. 22, were an- 
nounced by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Oct. 24, as follows: 


Charters Issued: 

The First National Bank in Bristol, Tenn., 
capital, $250,000; president, Carl A. Jones; 
cashier, W. F. Smith. Will succeed The First 
National Bank of Bristol. 

Application to Organize: 

The First National Bank of Morgantown, W. 
Va., capital, $100,000; correspondent, Glenn 
Hunter, 224 Monongahela Building, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 

Change of Title: 

First Wayne National Bank of Detroit, 
Mich,, to First National Bank, Detroit. 

Cherry River National Bank, Richwood, W. 
Va., to Cherry River National Bank of Rich- 
wood. 

Voluntary Liquidations: 

Fourth and First National Bank of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., capital, $2,625,000; effective Oct. 
centrated attacks of regular Japanese troops /10, 1932. Liquidating Committee, B. K. Ran- 
since the occupation of Harbin. |kin, Edwin Warner, P. D. Maddin and R. 

At present they seem unable to hinder any | Curell, care of the liquidating bank. Absorbed 


As governor of Heilung 
he was in command of all the provincial 
troops, the number of which was given to 
us as seven brigades in all. Since the month 
of April he has definitely taken up a posi- 
tion against Japan and “Manchukuo.” i 

The number of troops at his disposal be- | 
tween Holan River, Hailun and Taheiho is 
estimated by Japanese authorities as six regi- 
Gen- 
erals Ting Chao and Li Tu control six old 
brigades of Chang Hsueh-liang’s army, and} 
have since raised in the country three addi- | 
tional brigades. Their total strength at the 
time of our preliminary report was estimated | 
by Japanese authorities as about 30,000. 

But it is very probable that the troops | 
of General Ma Chan-shan as well as those | 
of Generals Ting Chao and Li Tu have con- | 
siderably diminished in number since the) 
month of April and are now below the esti- 
mated figure. Both units, as will be seen| 


jang province 





| Operation by the Japanese troops and care-| by The American National Bank of Nashville. 


fully avoid meeting them in the open field. 
The use of aeroplanes by the Japanese and 
the complete absence of this weapon on the} 
cther side, accounts for the greater part of 
such losses as they have sustained. 


+ + + 
Irregular forces. Volunteers. 
en considering the irregular forces it is 


The liquidating bank has 11 branches. 

The North Vernon National Bank, North 
Vernon, Ind., capital, $50,000; effective Oct. 
14, 1932. Liquidating agent and succeeded by 
Union Bank & Trust Company of North 
Vernon, Ind. 

The Hedrick National Bank, Hedrick, Iowa, 
| capital, $40,000; effective Oct. 14, 1932. Liqui- 
|} dating Agent, Wm. Wright, Hedrick, Iowa. 
| Succeeded by Hedrick Savings Bank, Hedrick, 
| Iowa. 

The First National Bank of Lake Village, 
Ark., capital, $50,000; effective Sept. 12, 1932. 
Liquidating Agent, S. H. Williams, Lake Vil- 
lage, Ark. Succeeded by The First National 
Bank in Lake Village, 


with the armies of Generals Chao and Li Tu. 
In our Preliminary Report of April 29, 1932, 
we mentioned, on page 5, under the heading | 
“Volunteers” three different volunteer armies | 
and several minor corps, one of the latter 
between Tunhua and Tienpaoshan remaining 
in touch with these regular troops of Gen-| The University Avenue National Bank of 
erals Ting Chao and Li Tu. | Sadione. By ben Diw mtg Ce my ig hy 
Owi ce of railways | 30, 1932. quidating Agent, am H. . 
sae tl cane = ee | care of the liquidating bank. Absorbed by The 
this corps still keeps the same position. Its | First National Bank of Madison. oom oe 
chief, Wang Teh-ling, united different “‘anti- Sixth Wisconsin National Bank 0} smousee. 
Manchukuo” forces and kept them firmly un- | Wis.. capital, $200,000; effective Oct. 18, 4 
der his command. Though this force may be | Liquidating Agent, James K. Edsall, care o 
of small significance compared with Japanese | the liquidating bank. Absorbed by First Wis- 
troops (which hardly exhibit any activity to|cinsin National Bank of Milwaukee, Wis. 
the east of Tunhua). it seems well able to| Bay View National Bank of Milwaukee. Wis., 
hold its own against the “Manchukuo” troops | Capital, $200,000; effective Oct. 18, 1932. Liqui- 
dating Agent, A. H. Lambeck, care of the 
liquidating bank. Absorbed by First Wiscon- 
‘sin National Bank of Milwaukee, Wis. 
Consolidation: 
| The Fourth National Bank, capital, $200, 
}and The First National Bank of Plainfield, N. 
J., capital, $400,000; consolidated Oct. 17 un- 
der the Act of Nov. 7, 1918. as amended Feb 
25, 1927, under the charter of the Fourth 
| National Bank of Plainfield, No. 13629 and 
junder the title of “The First National Bank 





part of Kirin Province. 


No evidence is available concerning 
present activity of the “Big Sword Society” 
which, while keeping in touch with Wang 
Teh-ling, created considerable disturbance in 
the Chientao district. On the other hand, no 
action of importance has been undertaken 
against it by Japanese troops. 


An Official Japanese document has been 


the 


bandit chief got Japanese help for the same | 


|Bank Suspensions Dur 


Seventy per cent of bank failures dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1932 have 
occurred in four of the 12 Federal reserve 
districts, it is revealed in the October Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin, just issued by the 


with 395; Kansas City, with 143; St. Louis, 
with 121; and San Francisco, with 116 


Bank suspensions by 
order of supervisory aut 


——————_Numbet. 


All 
banks 


Na- 


September, 1932: 
niladelphia .. 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicago . 
St. Louis .. 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Dallas 
San Francisco 


2 
3 


ONWNWUNW en 


January-September, 
Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicago 
St. LOUIS 5 ..ccvccccces eeecens 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Dallas 
San Francisco . 


TOGA) cc rccvvescccsesseccsee 1,099 


1 
18 
12 
14 
17 
14 
20 
7 
28 
218 


~ 


List o 


f Changes in A 


N changes which became provisionally 
ment by the Department of Commerce. 
begun in the issue of Oct. 24.) 


Vehicles and Parts: 

Increased by 5 per cent ad valorem: Sperk 
plugs; aircraft parts and materials; certain 
axles; automobile bodies (other than single- 
seated or double-seated bodies); perts, n.e.1.; 
| Windshields; door handies and fasteners; 
bumpers; steering dampers; sivock absorbers. 

Increared by 71g per cent ad valorem: 
Wheel rims for cycles, motor cycles and side 
cars; chassis for railway and tramway vehicles. 

Increased by 10 per cent ad valorem: Cycle, 
motor cycle, and side car parts; bicycles, tri- 
cycles, and the like. ‘ 

+ + 
Paper and Stationery: 

mereased by 21, 
Boards, n.e.i. 

Increased by 5 per cent ad valorem: News- 
printing paper, n.e.i.; copying; surface coated; 
sand paper; wall paper; paper, n.e.i.; certain 
photographic; filter paper; parchment. 


per cent ad valorem: 


ilar. 

Increased by 10 per cent ad valorem: Cer- 
tain roof and floor coverings; 
typewriting paper; certain gummed paper; 
corrugated strawboards; printed parchment; 


tising matter; stationery, including 
| cards; manufactures of paper, n.e.i. 
Specific duty increase: 
per dozen packs. 
+++ 


Oils, Paints, and Varnishes and Polishes: 

Increased by 5 per cent ad valorem: Lon- 
don purple, Paris green, ceramic colors, art- 
ists’ colors; compound thinners for nitro- 
cellulose and acetyl-cellulgse varnishes and 
peeerenee, as prescribed by Departmental By- 
aws. 

Increased by 712 per cent ad valorem: Dry 
colors; whiting and Paris white. 

Increased by 10 per cent ad valorem: Black- 
ing; dressings and polishes for boots, shoes, 
and other articles of attire; dressings, inks, 
stains, pastes, and polishes for leather; furni- 
ture oils, pastes, and polishes; floor polishes; 
bronzing and metal liquids; knife, metal, and 
stove polishes; paints and colors ground in 
liquid; paints and colors prepared for use; 
sheep marking oils; enamels; enamel 
and glosses; varnishes; varnish and oil stains; 
lacquers; japans; Berlin, Brunswick, and 
stoving blacks and substitutes therefor; liquid 
sizes, patent knotting; oil and wood finishes; 
petrifying liquids; lithographic varnish; print- 
ers’ ink reducer; terebine; liquid dryers; gold 
size; liquid stain for wood; damp wall com- 
positions, including compositions for water- 
proofing cement; compound thinners for 
nitro-cellulose and acetyl-cellulose varnishes 
}and lacquers, n.e.1. 

-~++ 
Wood, Wicker, and Cane: 

Increased by 212 per cent ad valorem: Lasts 
and trees; veneers. 

Increased by 5 per cent ad valorem: All 
articles made of wood, n.e.i.; furniture. _ 

Matches are subject to varying increases in 
their specific duties. 

Ceramics and Cements: 

Increased by 2!2 per cent ad valorem: Re- 
fractory and other bricks, n.e.i., and fire-clay 
manufactures; certain glass containers; labo- 


inks; 


Shown by Federal Reserve Districts 


Reserve Board. These districts are Chicago, | 


icts: Banks closed to public on account of financial difficulties by 
eter heg or directors of the bank. Figures of suspensions during given 
period include any banks which may have been subseque 
those of banks reopened) are as of date of suspension W 
latest available call date preceding suspension. 


--Members—, Non- 


tional State bers 


coe ee 


| omn: w 


+ 
eS 


ustralian Tari ff's 
Now Being Enforced on Provisional Basis | 


EARLY half of the 435 tariff items in the Australian schedule are affected by 


The concluding section of the list follows: 


+ a 
tary band and orchestral; 


Increased by 712 per cent ad valorem: Cer- | 
tain gummed paper; stencil, carbon, and sim-| 


writing and) 
| printed paper manufactures, including adver- | 


Playing cards, 2s. | 


paints | 


STATE BANKING - 


ing September 


Trade Conditions 


Abroad Analyzed 
In Weekly Survey 


In two districts there were no failures | 
during September; in six, no national 
banks failed during that month; in 11, 


no State member bank failed; and in three, 
no nonmember bank failed. A tabula- 
tion,’ showing bank suspensions by dis- 


\ tricts follows: Developments in Business 


And Industry in Countries 
Of the Orient Shown by 
Commerce Department 


ntly reopened. Deposits (including 
here available, otherwise as of the 
{Figures for latest mouth are preliminary]: 

Deposits (in thousands of dollars)— 
——Members——, Non- 
Na- mem- 
tional bers 


All 
banks 


1,250 
1,251 
365 


mem- 


| Developments in business and industry 
| during the week in countries of the Orient 
are analyzed in the weekly survey of world 
trade just issued by the Department of 


Commerce. The survey is based on re- 
ports from trade commissioners stationed 
2.217|in principal centers abroad. The sur- 

135 | vey follows in full text: 

15 | +~+ + 
Alaska.—Reports from the interior of Alaska 
__|indicate that Winter has set in, and while 
rivers are 1.0t yet frozen over, ice is running. 
| Freight and passenger steamers have been 
4.393 | “ithdrawn froin tne Yukon and other large 
24:324 rivers and placed in Winter quarters. e 
10.541 | Bering Sea ti: the vicinity of Nome is still 
38.440 | free from ice, but the last vessel of the sea- 
8.241 | YD 1s scheduled to ‘eave that port on Oct. 35. 
126363 | In souheasterm Alaska, the weather con- 
20'843 | tinues mild, permitting prospectors to re- 
14.637 {main in the hills, ald mining companies. are 
16201 | Cpererne full time. The annual migration 
4.099 |of caribou from the Yukon territory to the 
47258 | Fairbanks district is unusually large this sea- 
_ ve" | son, and prospectors are having no difficulty 
373.617 | 12 laying in the Winter supply of meat. 
eee | Moose, deer avc wild birds are. also plentiful 
jin the southwest and southern parts of 
|the Territory. The labor supply throughout 
| the Territory continues to exceed the demand, 

but business continues about normal. 

Export: frem the Territory to continental 
United States were valued at $7,252,689 ure 
ing Septembe: compared with $98,753,495 for 
the same month last year. Shipments during 
September :ncluded the following commodi- 
ties: Canned salmon, 82,687,760 poungs vaiued 
at $6,501.000; preserved cod, herring, and sal- 
mon, $297,396; clams, $28,256; crabs, $13,016; 
shrimp, $7,651; fish fertilizer, $70,054; fish oil, 
$72,249; furs, $12,515; and copper, $35,814. 
| Gold shipments in September were valued at 


= | $984,135 compared with $856,486 for September 
pipe organs; piano | last year. 
+ + 


; parts; musical instruments, n. e. 1.; wireless | + 

| receiving sets and gramophones combined; | Japan.—Improved demand and higher prices 
— and similar instruments and) oe cenens. oo iron and wo ae a 
records. of low priced passenger cars, and a favorable 

Increased by 10 per cent ad valorem: Cer- | trade valance ‘of 44,500,000 yen, featured Ja- 
tain gramophone and similar records. pah's business during September. The Tokyo 

o> & + wholesale price index number was up 7.4 ee 

Miscellaneous: cent by Sept. 30. Import trade for September 

Increased by 2!) per cent ad valorem: Bili- | oles 95,800,000 yen oud rs ir ae 
cate of cotton (siag wool) and mineral wool | Ye". the export excess further reducing Japan's 
and mats; compositions for covering pipes total unfavorable trade balance gs the first 
and boilers; fireworks; surgical appliances, | "!m¢ months of 1932 to 114,600,000 yen, com~- 
sk. . | pared with 76,428,000 for the corresponding 

7 period last year. 

Increased by 5 per cent ad valorem: Lamps; It is believed that the 1933-34 budget will 
carbon manufactures; articles, n. e. 1., Of Cel-| probably exceed 2,000,000,000 yen, and, accord- 
luloid, xylonite, synthetic resins, casein, or|{ng to reports current in Tokyo, one-half the 
similar materials, bone, ivory, pulp, papier! budget will be allotted to army and navy 
mache, indurated fiber or asbestos; atomizers | expenditures. Discussions of increased taxa- 
and vaporizers; plain and fancy bags, baskets,| tion are more serious. The minimum price 
boxes, cases, trunks, purses, wallets; satchels, | on Government rice purchases has been raised 
Valises; household vacuum cleaners; brushes; | to 20.58 ken per koku, or 5.12,bushels. (Cur- 
| copying eagle for duplicating typewriting | rent exchange rate of the yen is $0.2360.) It 
and the like; metal cordage. |}is rumored that the Nishin Flour Company 

Increased by 7'2 per cent ad valorem: Cer-| has contracted for a small quantity of Rus- 
tain lamps; asbestos manufactures; sensitized | sion wheat. + 
hotographic plates and films; vessels (mining 
and similar ar ges); yachts, launches, and | Poland.—Polish State expenditures in 
beats. | 917000 slotys (1 zloty. equals $0122), after 

Increased by 10 per cent ad valorem: Soap, | 9/7, alotys (1 zloty equals $0. . 
packings (other than asbestos and felt); paint | deducting the 20,000,000 zlotys borrowed from 
and similar spray guns; imitation gut; com- | the national bank by the treasury and in- 
pressed or agglomerated corkboard; vessels| cluded in the revenues. State finances for 
(marine dredges); wall and ceiling parts and|the first five months (April-August) of the 
decorations, of any materials, n. e. |. ;current fiscal year closed with a net deficit 

Increased by 15 per cent ad valorem: Gut, | Of 162,924,000 zlotys, exclusive of the 70,- 
n. e. 1.; celluloid sheets. | 000,000 zlotys borrowed from the national 

In the following instances the Britisja| bank in April, July and August and credited 
preferential rates have been reduced, with a|t® “other administrative revenues.” Actual 
few decreases in the general rates, as indi- | revenues collected during the five months 
cated (percentages are ad valorem): totaled 782,673,000 zlotys as against 945,597,- 

Unmanufactured tobacco for manufacture | 900 Zlotys of actual disbursements, showing 
into cigars, 6d. per pound; cigars, 2s per|eclines of 19 per cent and 1242 per cent, 
pound; cocoa ‘utter and substitutes, as pre-|Tespectively, as compared with the relative 
scribed by departmental by-laws, ‘od. per | figures for the same period of 1931. 
pound; bananas, 5s. 10d. per cental (limited| ,The_ 1932 deficit compares with a shortage 
to 40,000 centals of Fijian bananas yearly): | Of 115,606,000 in the 1931 period. Receipts 
whole coconuts, 1s. per cwt.; certain artificial | from all items of taxation, exclusive of State 
silk piece goods, 5 per cent; graphite or monopolies, were lower in 1932 by 115,627,000 
plumbago, black lead and foundry black, 20| (23 per cent), with the largest shrinkages of 
| per cent (general rate reduced by 10 per cent); | 42-578,000 zlotys (17 per cent) appearing in 
certain crude petroleum, residual oil, and| “rect taxes. Customs duties lost 27,902,000 
once-run distillates, 1,d. per imperial gallon | (36 per cent); stamp tax, 16,667,000 (26 per 
(general rate reduced by same amount). cent); the 10 per cent surtax, 13,926,000 (33 

In the case of the following products, at| Per cent); and preva tax, 9,463,000 zlotys 
present duty free from all sources, after a| = per cent). Net revenue from State do- 
date to be fixed later the indicated general | a1 one enterprises fell off 66 per cent, to 
tariff rates will apply, with duty-free entry | a 00 zlotys, and from monopolies, 9,061,000 
continued for similar goods the produce of | ‘4 Per cent). a etl 

Denmark.—An appreciable improvement was 


designated colonies: 

Petroleum pitch, bone pitch, natural pitch, | = 
bitumen, and asphalt, 10 per cent; aponges, | fue "the thind anartes,” Muastiont artes gs 
eens. vention Danae, 15 per cent; Taw) been harvested and better prices were ob- 
cocoa a and shells, t2d. per pound; dry / tained for principal agricultural exports. In- 
Ungroune enast 15 per cent; sago and tapi- | qustry in general kept fairly active, although 
joca in bulk, 15 per cent; unground spices, the scarcity of orders for shipbuilding and 
|namely, cardamon, chillies, cy:namon, cloves, |the falling of in building activity increased 
| Mace, nutmegs, pepper, and pimento, 15 per|the number of unemployed to 122,000 workers 
|cent; dry gums, namely, Balata, Arabic and | at the beginning of September compared with 
copal gums. damar, gutta percha, jelutong,|38.c00 a year ago. The Gost of living index 
sticklac, and seedlac, 15 per cent |remained unchanged while the wholesale price 
| index rose from 113 in June to 117 in August. 
| On Aug. 27 the Danish government issued 


State 


1,250 
966 


. "385 
661 
4,678 


537 
1,443 


“109 


= « 
NOWANHY- 


"436 
FY 


_ 


“185 
2,980 





4,031 
20,580 
4,391 
7,983 
14,5268 
6,102 
66,208 
8,007 
4,058 
5,688 
3.474 
23,999 


169,047 


17 
30 
$3 


35 
308 
99 
66 
121 
18 
79 
837 587,236 


effective Oct. 14, according to announce- 
(Publication of the list of changes was 


| 





|\Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


submitted to the Commission enumerating a 
large number of so-called route armies and 
other Chinese units, each containing not 
more than 200 to 400 men, which form the 


|® decree which freed Danish exporters from 
the obligation of surrendering their hor 
of foreign exchange at the official rate but f{ 
did not free them from the obligation to 


Federal Fund Available 
“As in the case of banking institutions 


ratory glassware. 
Increased by 5 per cent ad valorem: Glass, 


n.e.j.; syphon bottles; dextrine; cements and 
prepared adhesives; gelatine. 


jof Plainfield,” with capital stock of $220,000) 
}and surplus of 220,000. | 

A branch at Park Avenue and Fifth Street, | 
in Plainfield, which .was a branch of The| 


| Bars (other than wrought iron produced | 
|by puddling with charcoal from pig iron, 





* * * we have been using every endeavor |smelted wholly with charcoal), rods, angles, | 


to keep these association in a solvent and | 
active condition. This is being done, 


through the means of mergers and con- | 
solidations and financial relief through 
established Federal loan agencies. From 
various conferences with officials of the} 
State League of Building & Loan Associa- 
tions and with the Hon. Franklin W. Fort, | 
chairman of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, it was estimated that approximately 
$60,000,000 would be required to meet the 
situation. | 

“Already over 200 such loans have been | 
obtained in amounts ranging rom $5,000 
to $3,000,000 and in the aggregate approxi-| 
mately $30,000,000. Efforts along these) 
lines are being continued and it is our hope | 
that through these means and endeavors 
we will come through this trying period | 
without any fatalities. | 

At the recent session of the Legislature a 
series of measures was enacted in the in-| 
terests of these associations and in the) 
passage of which the full strength and co- 
opartion of this department was afforded. 
These have been and will be of inestimable 
value in safeguarding the interests of the 
associations. 


Individual Debits Show | 
Increase During Week | 


Debits to individual accounts, as reported 
to the Federal Reserve Board by banks in 
leading cities for the week ended Oct. 19, 
and made public Oct. 24, aggregated $7,- 
366,000,000, or 40 per cent above the total 
reported for the preceding week, which 
included but five business days in many 
of the reporting cities and 21 per cent be- 
low the total for the corresponding week 
of last year. 

Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $6,851,- 
000,000, as compared with $4,877,000,000 the 
preceding week and $8,614,000,000 the week 
ended Oct. 21 of last year. 


Agricultural Credit Agency 
To Be Set up at Albany 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation | 
has created a Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporation in the First Land Bank Dis- 
trict, which is comprised of the States of | 
New York, New Jersey, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Maine, Massachusetts, Con- | 
necticut and Rhode Island. 

The regional office of this credit cor- 
poration will be located in Albany, N. Y., 
and there will be a branch office at Ban- | 
gor, Me.—(Issued by the §econstruction | 
Finance Corporation.) 


, 
i 


| pressings in the rough or machined weigh- 


‘Condi 


| Reserve with F. R. Bank 


shapes and sections of all kinds, whether 
fabricated or not; forgings ‘including drop | 
forgings) in the rough or machined; cast- 
ings, stamping and pressings in the rough 
or machined; casting, stampings and 





ing seven pounds or over, other than gut- 
ters, domestic tanks and cisterns; horse | 
shoes; girders, beams, joists and pillars 
whether fabricated or not. 

Hoop and strip of all kinds other than | 
hot rolled strip over 10 inches wide in| 
coils of more than 3 cwts. and except | 
bandsaw steel strips more than 4 inches | 
wide and from 19 to 12 gauge (Birming- | 
ham wire) in thickness; plates and sheets | 
of all kinds; pig iron other than pig iron | 
smelted wholly with charcoal.—(Depart- | 
ment of Commerce.) | 

Soviet ‘Gas’ in Uruguay 

The’ National Administration of Fuels, of 
Uruguay, has received its first consignment 
of 4,700 tons of gasoline and 1,800 tons of 


kerosene from the Soviet Union. This move- 
ment is considered to threaten the contin- 


| ued operation of American, Netherland and 


British oil companies in Uruguay.—(Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


tion Stat 


ement of 


Issued by the Federal Reserve Board 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition | 
statement of weekly. reporting member | 
banks in leading cities on Oct. 19, made} 
Public Oct. 24, shows increases for the 


| week of $142,000,000 in investments, mostly 
| United States Government securities, $73,- 


000,000 in net demand deposits, $32,000,000 
in time deposits, $48,000,000 in Govern- 
ment denosits and $72,000,000 in reserve 
balances with Federal reserve banks, and 
a decrease of $13,000,000 in borrowings 
from Federal reserve banks. 

Loans on securities declined $11,000,000 
at reporting member banks in the Chicago 
district and $20,000,000 at all reporting 
member banks. “All other” loans in- 


creased $27,000,000 in the New York dis-|Habilities of weekly 


trict and $18,0000,000 at all reporting 
vanks. 


Total 
19,121 


10,632 


Loans and investments--total.. 1,249 


760 
286 
474 
489 
300 
189 

92 

16 
762 
422 

26 
170 
165 


Loans—total 


On securities 
All other 
Investments-stotal 


U. S. Govt. securities 
Other securities 


Cash in vault 
Net demand de 
Time deposits : 
Government deposits .. 
Due from banks 

Due to banks 
Borrowings from F. R. 


posits 


| Railway, to Chinchow and the boundary be- 


| western branch of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 


| South Manchuria Railway, especially at Hai- 


| bandits are to be found in all parts of the 


|banks from Federal reserve banks aggre-| Refunds of receipts 


Bostun 


subdivisions of the volunteer arinies. 
Their field of activity extends to the areas 
around Mukden and the Mukden-Antung 


First National Bank of Plainfield and which 
|was authorized since Feb. 25, 1927, was re- 
| authorized for the consolidated bank. 

1 


| U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


|=" Oct. 20. Made Public Oct. 22, 19332 =" 


tween Jehol and Fengtien Provinces, to the 
way and to the district between Hsinmin and 
Mukden. Thus the area covered by these vol- 
unteers and the anti-Kirin forces combined 
comprises the greater part of Mauchuria. | 

In the middle of August, fighting broke out 
in the immediate neighborhood of Mukden, at 
different places of the southern part of the 


cheng and at Yingkow 
the Japanese troops have found themselves in 
a difficult position, but nowhere have the | 
olufiteers succeeded in attaining a victory 
f any importance. It seems doubtful whether 
any change in the general situation in Man- 
churia is to be anticipated in the near future, 
but at the time of the completion of our 
report fighting continues over a wide area. 


+¢ ? + 
Bandits. 

As in China, banditry has always existed in 
Manchuria. Increasing or diminishing in 
numbers in relation to the activity or the 
weakness of the government, professional 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
nue 
Customs receipts 
Miscellanecus receipts 


On several occasions 


$742,080.93 


1,405,970.87 
1,103 ,857.28 
523,172.82 
$3,775,081.90 
800.00 

839 963,815.90 


$843 739,697.80 


internal reve- 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt ... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
All other 


$5,273,459.55 
8,918,902.08 
131,103.76 
3,506.03 
599,007.80 


three provinces and their services were often 
employed by different parties for political 
purposes. The Chinese government has pre- | 
sented to the Commission a document stating | 
that during the last 20 or 30 years Japanese 
agents to a great extent instigate:| bandits to 
serve their political interests 

A passage from the “Second Report of Prog- | Reconstruction e 
ress of Manchuria in 1930," published by the | poration 

— — = = - | Balance today ... 


$14,925,979.22 
1,279,132.00 


318,346.42 
827,216,240.16 


$843,739,697.80 


Total an 
Public debt expenditures 


Bas Banks 


Oct. 21, 1932. Made Public Oct. 24, 1932 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
nue 
Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$988,530.73 


2,918,161.99 
1,488,263.58 
559,729.82 


$5,954,686.12 


internal reve- 


Holdings of United States Government | 
securities increased in nearly all districts | 
in connection with the Treasury's recent | 
fiscal operations, the total increase be- 
ing $131,000,000. Holdings of other securi- 
ties increased $10,000,000 in the New York | 
district and $11,000,000 at all reporting 
member banks. | 

Borrowings of weekly reporting member | 





Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 


, Balance previous day 827 ,216,240.16 


$834,152,626.28 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 


$7,556,436 .06 
10,011,776.94 
324,291.28 
57,929.78 
1,516,149.45 


++» $19,266,583.51 
733,633.25 


900,554.91 
813,251,854.61 


$834,152,626,.28 


8. FP. 
1,738 
981 
243 | 
738 | 
157 
422 
335 
36 
14 
566 
894 
44 
167 


178 | 
43 


gated $94,000,000 on Oct. 19, the principal 
changes for the week being decreases of | 
$4,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of | 
New York and $5,000,000 at San Francisco. | 

A summary of the principal assets and | 


Panama Canal 
All other 


Total sceeseleseeere 
Public debt expenditures 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
| ration 
reporting member! Balance today 
banks Oct. 19 (in millions of dollars) fol- 


Total 
lows: 


Shicege St.L. Minn. Kan.cC. Dallas 
2,261 523 309 516 392 
253 240 
78 71 
175 169 
263 152 
144 94 
119 
45 26 
13 
343 
181 
8 
157 
162 
2 


Phiia. 

1,123 
611 
304 
307 
512 


Cleve. 
1,932 


1,112 


503 
609 
820 
468 
332 
109 
25 
842 
810 
44 
103 
235 


Rich. 
591 
315 
119 
196 
276 
158 
118 
34 
13 
284 
231 
22 
91 
99 
4 


Atla. 
505 


324 
107 
217 
181 

97 


84 
28 
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183 
33 
130 
126 
64 
62 
20 
5 
153 


3 
51 
51 
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184 
228 
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114 

35 


276 
203 
9 
98 
103 
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1,478 


665 
813 
783 
455 
328 
317 
37 
1,263 
900 
47 
308 
393 
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276 
73 
12 
634 
273 
50 
143 
212 
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sheets; cement and asbestos manufactures; 
bent bevelled and other glass; certain ceramic 
containers, 

+~++ 


Jewelry and Fancy Goods: 

| Increased by 219 per cent ad valorem: Beads, 
catches, clasps, n.e.i., and pins, n.e.l. 

| Increased by 5 per cent ad valorem: Card, 
cigar, and cigarette cases; match and tobacco 
| boxes; sporting goods; bracelets, necklets, 
rings, etc.; electrical master or controlling 
clocks; kinematographs; fountain pens and 
| pencils, n.e.i. 


Musical Instruments and Parts: 

Increased by 21, per cent ad valorem: Meta! 
pipes for pipe organs. 

Increased by 5 per cent ad valorem: Mili- 


F 








therefrom; and tanned hides and skins, 
according to a radiogram received in the 
| Department of Commerce from Trade Com- 
missioner Frank 8S. Williams. In addition 





|to the tariff changes, a registration fee | 
|of 20 per cent ad valorem is made ap-| 
|plicable to non-British motor vehicles in | 


the colony. 


This action gives effect to the, under-| 


taking of the United Kingdom, tmbodies 
in the series of trade agreements con- 
cluded with the various British Dominions 
at the Imperial Economic Conference held 


at Ottawa in August, to invite the non-| 


|self-governing British colonies and pro- 
tecorates to extend to each of those Do- 
|minions any preferences which may, for 


;part of the British Empire, with certain 
|exceptions in the case of Northern Rho- 


Increased margin of preference, column A. 
7-——General! 


e 
Tinned butter _e 
| Frozen butter 
Milk and cream (condensed, dried 
or preserved) 
Canned fruits, vegetables, fish, 
meats, soups and jams 
| Textiles and apparel; cotton, 
linen, jute, silk or artificial silk, 
felt, flannel, woolen and all 
textile goods made from plant 
fibers, whether finished goods 
or not, other than yarn, thread, 
| gunnies and waste; wearing ap- 
parel not otherwise provided for 
Rubber boots and shoes, canvas 
boots and shoes with rubber 
soles 
Rubber soles 
Motor vehicies and motor cycle 
tires and tubes 
Printing paper 
Manufactured brass, bronze and 
copperware 
Batteries—. 
(a) for torches and hand lamps 
(b) other batteries 
Paraffine wax and articles made 
thereof 
Tanned hides and skins ... 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Increased by 712 per cent ad valorem: Tiles; | 


ederated Malay States Revise Tariffs 
On Commodities for Preference to Britain 


iContinued from Page 1.) 


981,700.00 |the time being, be accorded any other | 


. Free 
Free 


10% 
10% 


Free 
Free 


Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Commissioner of 
Banks, has announced: East Side State Bank, 
St. Paul and Farmers & Merchants State 
| Bank, Perley, closed. First Stete Bank, Ald- 


|rich, consolidated with Peoples State Bank, 
| Staples. 


| New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superintend- 
ent of Banks, has announced: Corn Exchange 
| Bank Trust Company, New York City, branch 
authorized at Fifth Avenue and Thirty-sixth 
| Street County Trust Company, New York 
| City, approval given reduction of capital from 
$4,000,000 to $2,000,000 and reduction in num- 
| ber of shares from 160,000 to 80,000. Bank of 
Manhattan Trust Company, New York City, 
approval given to merger of Bank of Man- 
|hattan Trust Company into President and 
| Directors of the Manhattan Company. 


{desia, and also to invite the Federated | 
Malay States and certain other colonies | 
and protectorates to grant special tariff | 
prefereces on selected commodities of spe- | 
cial interest to the Dominions. | 

Also in line with the agreements, the | 
Straits Settlements, on Oct. 14, put into 
operation a measure providing for\a regis- | 
tration fee of 20 per cent ad valorem on 
non-British motor vehicles registered in 
that colony, while Johore (nonfederated | 
Malay States) imposed, effective Oct. 17, 
new or increased tariff preferences simi- 
j}lar to those established in the Federated 
Malay States. , | 

The following shows the new and old | 
Federated States import duties on the 
commodities affected, the general rates | 
applying to imports from the United | 
| States; and other non-British areas: 





tarif---—,British preferential tariff 
old New Old 

12¢ lb. No change 12c lb. 

15¢ lb No change 15c 1b. 


21 


5 


2% &. Vv. Free 


- 


oa. Vv. Free 





10% No change 


10c pair 


40c pair 
Se pair 


20c pair 


No change 
No change 


20°% 


10% 
10% 
15% 
15% 


10% a. Vv. | 
10% a. v. 


. Vv. 
. Ve 


5% @. V. pw 


a 
” 


a. Vv. 
No change 


je 
Free -v. 
5% a. Vv. 
5% a. V. 


Free 
Free 


(The Straite Settlements dollar at par equals approximately 57 cents United States currency.) 


| dustry and agriculture. i 
| figures, Great. Britain actually shipped more 
| than last year while imports from the United 


bring home any currency due from abroad. 
A necessary condition for the withdrawal of 
the exchange restriction was that the national 
bank should secure sufficient credits abroad to 
cover the accumulated demand for foreign 
exchange. These credits were obtained from 
| London and Swiss banks and made it possible 
for importers to retire past due drafts. 
Exchange, however, has not been made 
available except to cover imports of goods 
against cash payment or sight draft. Danish 
firms can not open letters of credit or other- 
wise make remittance for payment of goods 
with orders. Imports during the first eight 
months of the year were valued at 758,639, 
crowns, a drop of 193,497,000 crowns from last 


| year's level, while exports amounted to 1734,- 


320,000 


crowns; a reduction of 157,642,000 
crowns. 


The reduction in the import surplus 


}is largely due to restrictions on imports of 


goods other than essential materials for in- 
According to official 


States and Germany markedly declined. 
(Crown equals about 1734 cents.) 
The review of conditions in other 
countries will be printed in full text 
in the issue of Oct. 26. 5 


KEEPING 
THE 
STOCKHOLDERS 


AND THE 
PUBLIC 
INFORMED 


INFORMATION 
regularly available 


North American 
stockholders have 
long enjoyed close 
ir Company through 
the President’s Letter and Con- 
solidated Income Statement and 


| Balance Sheet each quarter. 
| Reliable information at regular 
| intervals 


benefits the 


Our mailing list is not restricted 
to stockholders. Anyone may have 
his name placed upon it by request- 
ing “Reports to Stockholders”. Own- 
ers of stock standing in other 


investor. 


' nantés should ask to be added to 


the list immediately. 


The North American 
Company 
60 Broadway - New York 
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Development of Capabilities 
of Gifted Child » 1». «6 « 4 





Advice to Parents on Raising Boy or Girl 
Who Is Exceptionally Bright Is Given by Spe- 


cialist in Training Unusual Child 





By ELISE H. MARTENS 
Senior Specialist in Education of Exceptional Children, United States Office of Education 


OST of the children in this world are of 
about average intelligence. They are 
able to complete the work of the ele- 
mentary school and to go on toward high- 
school graduation. They learn to manage 
their own affairs with ordinary prudence, 
can earn an irfdependent livelihood, and get 
along with their fellow men reasonably well, 

Of every 100 children in our schools, about 
60 belong in this group. While there are 
many, individual differences among them, it 
may be said that they represent the general 
level of American intelligence. 

Of the remaining 40 children, approxi- 
mately 20 are unable to master the standard 
high-school curriculum, but the_ other 20 
have ability to go beyond the high school 
inté university training. 

In this. last group of 20 children, there 
will always be some who are keener than 
others. As we increase the level of intelli- 
gence, we find the number of children de- 
creasing until we reach what has been called 
the “very superior,” the “near genius,” and 
the “genius” groups. 

Out of our original 100 children, there will 
be not more than five or six who belong here. 
These are the children whom we designate 
as “exceptionally bright.” Some of them are 
most unusual in their mental endowment 
and possess the qualifications for creative 
leadership. 

+ + 

Great, indeed, is the responsibility of those 
parents and teachers who have it in their 
power to influence their lives for good or 
for evil, for constructive service or for de- 
structive law-breaking. 

The ability to get along well in school, a 
keen interest in activities ordinarily consid- 
ered beyond his years, an appreciation and 
understanding of problems discussed by his 
elders, a capacity for leadership among his 
own group—all these are possible indications 
of brightness in the school child. 

They will help us to find him out, but 
sometimes the ability of a child who is quiet 
and retiring in nature goes unrecognized be- 
cause he does not force himself upon the 
attention of other people. And sometimes, 
too, a bright child who, finds nothing in his 
school work to challenge his inierest either 
appears listless or develops undesirable be- 
havior that hides his real capacity. 


Again, therefore, we come back to the 
intelligence test to help us to find out who 
the really brilliant children are. Psycholo- 
gists recognize the limitations of the test, 
but they recognize also its value in giving 
an approximate indication of the level of ca- 
pacity which a child possesses. 


Its results are always used to help the 
child to make the most of his abilities, never 
to prevent him from doing that which in 
actual experience he proves himself able to 
accomplish. 

An intelligence quotient (I. Q.) of 100 
ideally represents a normal level of intelli- 
gence—that which the average individual 
possesses. But because normal intelligence 
can not be defined as existing only at one 
single point, and because our tests for meas- 
uring intelligence are still not perfect, we 
say that the range of nornial intelligence ex- 
tends from approximately 90 to 110 I. Q. 


As we go above 110 I. Q,, the level of 
ability becomes increasingly high, and at 120 
I. Q. we have reached the lower limit of the 
group of very bright children. At 130 I. qQ,, 
we have ‘the child (only one in a hundred) 
who is exceptionally gifted and of whom the 
greatest achievements should be expected. 


Some children have been found who, ac- 
cording to the test, have intelligence quotients 
of 150, 160, and even 180, but these cases are 
extremely few. So much the greater, how- 
ever, is the obligation to give them that life 
experience during childhood which will yield 
the most for their adult contribution to the 
world. 

+ + 

Fer the child there should be health, 
growth, freedom to develop, and a worth- 
while task; for the parent, common sense, 
unselfishness, and a sense of humor. These 
are first essentials in preparing the child for 
leadership in the world’s service. 

A child of 10 who has an intelligence 
quotient of 140 possesses the mental maturity 
of a child of 14; that is, his level of mental 
ability as measured by the test, or his “mental 
age,” as it is called, is 40 per cent higher than 
his chronological age. 

Such a child demands careful considera- 
tion at home, for he is likely to present a 
picture of physical and social development 
common to 10-year-olds coupled with an 


Excellent Quality 
of Small-sized 
Hen’s Eggs 





By 
Alben E. Jones 
Supervisor, Poultry Prod- 
ucts Marketing, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, State 
of New Jersey 


MALL-SIZED eggs produced by young 
chickens just beginning to lay are plenti- 
ful at this time of year and are selling 

at prices enough lower than prices for eggs 
of ordinary or large size to make them an 
economical buy. The small eggs are of high 
quality and even excel large ones in flavor. 

The small eggs are classified as “pullets’ 
eggs,” of which 14 to 16 are equivalent to a 
dozen eggs of ordinary size; and as “peewees,” 
which are even smaller. When pullets begin 
to lay, their eggs are small, becoming grad- 
ually larger as the birds develop into mature 
hens. 

At present, pullets’ eggs and peewees are 
being produced. Late in the Fall and in the 
early Winter the eggs will be of medium size, 
and by about Feb. 1 the young birds will be 
fully matured and producing eggs of ordi- 
nary or large size. During the Fall the sup- 
ply of large eggs is reduced while the old 
hens are moulting. 
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intellectual grasp that far outruns his age. 

To parents of such a child the following 
suggestions are offered: Treat him with due 
respect for his thinking powers. Give recog- 
nition to—but do not talk about—his superior 
intellect and understanding. Discuss matters 
with him at his own mental level. 


Give opportunity for initiative and respon- 
sibility. But remember his lack of life ex- 
perience, and permit him to be a child of 
10 in so far as he is inclined to do so in 
his social relationships. 


Loneliness sometimes characterizes the life 
of the mentally-gifted child. His high mental 
maturity, coupled with his chronological and 
physical immaturity, make it difficult for 
him to find companions on the playground. 
The older boys and girls have littie interest 
in him; the younger ones play games that are 
“too babyish” for him. 

+ + 


Thus this type of child may be a solitary 
figure, seeking pleasure in books or in proj- 
ects of his own making, sometimes even de- 
veloping unsocial attitudes. Parents are wise 
to encourage at all times social contacts with 
children of approximately the same physical 
and social maturity. 


With all these children it is important that 
the social “give-and-take” attitude be main- 
“tained. The farther from normal the child 
is, the greater is the possibility of conflict. 


Yet in no case should the gifted child miss 
the normal play experiences of childhood. 
The special classes for gifted children which 
are established in some school systems make 
it easier to bring this about; for in these 
groups abilities and interests are more nearly 
matched and friendly contacts are encour- 
aged. 

All the studies that have been made of 
bright children indicate that the percentage 
of them enjoying good health is just as large 
as that of mefttally normal children. In fact, 


. one of the conclusions drawn from an ex- 


tensive study is that “the gifted group is, as 
a whole, physically superior to the various 
groups used for comparison.” This does not 
mean, of course, that there are not individual 
children of high mental ability who suffer 
from nervous or organic weakness, just as 
many other children do. 


Avoid boastful discussion of his ability in 
his presence, Minimize the opportunity for 
self-consciousness. By no means practice 
“showing him off” and other types of pub- 
licity for publicity’s sake. 

Emphasize his responsibilities. See to it 
that he has challenging tasks which demand 
real effort. 

+ + 


Further, the child who is an intellectual 
genius should be helped to realize that other 
children may have abilities quite different 
from his own, yet quite as necessary for 
carrying on our world civilization and cul- 
ture. Music, art, mechanics, agriculture, 
commerce, industry of every type, all have 
an important contribution to make to the 
world’s work. 


No doubt the unusually bright child can 
and should advance somewhat more rapidly 
than the average pupil. Habits of laziness 
can so easily take hold of the pupil whose 
work is too easy for him. “Skipping” grades, 
however, without any opportunity to cover 
or make up the work that is “skipped” is a 
dangerous practice. 


Much to be preferred to the practice of 
“skipping” grades under any condition is the 
plan of rapid progress by which a child—or 
a@ group of children—is given the oppor- 
tunity to cover two terms’ work in one term 
or two years’ work in one year. 


In this way no vital material need be 
omitted. The complete course of study is 
covered in so far as is necessary for con- 
tinued success in advanced grades, and the 
child has no experience of a gap of knowl- 
edge that must sometime—somehow—be 
bridged. 

A reasonable amount of acceleration sup- 
plemented by the more abundant life of 
richer, fuller, more varied experiences will 
give him legitimate outlet for his ability. 
Tasks in school hard enough to challenge his 
capacity and to hold his interest, and with 
them additional out-of-school experiences 
with music, with literature, on the farm, in 
the shop, in social service, in the church— 
these will make for a well-balanced develop- 
ment which could never be secured by a mad 
rush through the grades and into college. 


There has been some feeling on the part 
of teachers as well as parents that a special 
class for very bright children encourages the 
spirit of conceit among them. This need not 
be the case if parents and teachers con- 
Sciously direct their efforts to the contrary. 


_ Skill on the part of the school in organiz- 
ing such a class unostentatiously, parental 
understanding and acceptance of the, privi- 
lege without demonstration, healthy} com- 
petition among the children who are as- 
Signed to the group—all these factors do 
much to eliminate any dangers of undesir- 
able social reaction. 
+ + 

The real purpose of the special class lies 
in the assignment of tasks which challenge 
the child's interest and capacity, the enrich- 
ment of the curriculum to include a wide 
variety of experiences which are not possible 
in a regular class, the opportunity to think 
and to discuss with other children of equal 
ability the problems of life within their 
grasp, the development of initiative and inde- 
pendence of thought, and last—but not least 
—the realization of responsibility to the com- 
munity, looking toward the use of their 
powers for the benefit of mankind. 


Many school systems are not large enough 
to make possible the organization of a spe- 
cial class for gifted children. Ordinarily only 
those pupils who have an intelligence quo- 
tient of 125 or over are assigned to such 
classes, 

When we consider that there is only about 
one such child in a hundred, we can easily 
see that special classes for these alone must 
be limited to the larger communities. Again, 
some school administrators, even in the 
larger cities, still prefer to take care of the 
problem in some other way which will not 
involve taking the gifted child out of the 
regular classroom. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


commodity industries. 





EMENT enters into the making of 

practically every modern structure. 

The astonishing amount now being 
used stirs the imagination—approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 barrels, for example, will 
be required in constructing the Boulder 
Dam alone. 

In close cooperation with the techni- 
cians of the cement industry the Bu- 
reau of Standards has been conducting 
an extensive program of research on 
fundamental problems concerning ce- 
ments and concrete. The constitution of 
cements, their properties, and uses; the 
processing and especially the measured 
control of the conditions of manufacture 
are being studied. 

An experimental: mill for the produc- 
tion of cement under precise laboratory 
control, a 4,000,000-pound capacity com- 
pression machine capable of testing, con- 
crete specimens weighing as much as 
three tons form important parts of the 
equipment used in these studies. 

Studies of steam curing to enhance 
the ‘useful properties of portland-cement 
concrete showed an increase in strength 
with increase ii steam pressure. In the 
studies of the causes of crazing of con- 
cretes, specimens exposed on the roof 
were found to be nearly all crazed but 
specimens could be made that would 
not craze in the laboratory. 


+ + 

Studies of the effect of seawater on 
cement and concrete showed that a prop- 
erly made _ portland-cement concrete 
when totally immersed in seawater will 
apparently not decompose. The pub- 
lished report of this study gives con- 
clusions of value to structural engineers, 

In the study of the resistance of con- 
crete aggregates to disintegration, mate- 
rials were ranged in their order of re- 
sistance to disintegration when subjected 
to cycles of coiling and drying, freezing 


and thawing, and to sodium-sulphate 
and sodium-chloride treatments. A study 
of some 40 commercial brands of 
masonry cements is now being made. 
Some of these cements showed no signs 
of failure after 50 cycles of freezing and 
thawing, whereas others failed after a 
few cycles. The workability of cement 
mortars has been shown to depend on 
the plasticity and water-retaining ca- 
pacity of the cements. 

A series of concrete beams was studied 
as to behavior under load, according to 
arrangement and percentage of rein- 
forcement. Shear tests of reinforced- 
concrete beams developed data of value 
in fixing standards of design in general 
practice for reinforcing concrete. 

The shearing strength was found to 
depend upon the amount of web rein- 
forcement as well as upon the compres- 
sive strength of the concrete. An in- 
vestigative test of 42 beams made up of 
hollow tile and concrete slabs showed 
that hollow tile incfeases resistance to 
bending and shearing stresses. 

+ + 

The increasing use of cast stone led 
to the demand for direct knowledge of its 
properties. The Bureau's investigation 
of the cast stone brought out interesting 
properties of the material. 

One specimen showed a compressive 
strength of 21,000 pounds per square 
inch. The freezing tests show results 
from complete destruction in 25 cycles 
to first signs of failure in 1,450 cycles. 

A special committee, of which two 
were Bureau experts, selected 14 pro- 
posed standard cast-stone samples for 








RESEARCH INTO PROPERTIES 
OF CEMENT AND CONCRETE 


Laboratory Tests Conducted by Bureau of Standards to 
Improve Utilitarian Value in Construction Industry 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey ef the Federal Govern- 


ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
The present series deals with Construction Materials. 


By HENRY D. HUBBARD 


Assistant to the Director, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 





matching color and texture. Present 
plans call for the supplying of a standard 
sample to the contractor and the second 
to the building inspector, for compari- 
son with delivered material. The group 
believes that standards of color and tex- 
ture will facilitate procurement of the 
desired material and clarify misunder- 
standings that have.often occurred be- 
tween the architect and the manufac- 
turer of the cast stone. 


+ + 

In a Bureau research on dampproof- 
ing and waterproofing compounds and 
void-filling materials recommended or 
advertised as dampproofing, 50 integral 
and 50 surface waterproofings were 
tested. The test’ results, with conclu- 
sions invaluable to the engineer, have 
been published. 

The foregoing is but a brief outline 
of some of the more important investi- 
gations undertaken by the Bureau in 
the field of cement and concrete. The 
Bureau furnishes a pragmatic service in 
the inspection and testing of portland 
cement for use by the Government. Some 
3,000,000 barrels were tested during the 
past fiscal year in the Washington lab- 
oratory and in the Bureau’s branch lab- 
oratories in Pennsylvania, Colorado, and 
California. 

Important as lime is as a structural 
material, when the Bureau of Stand- 
ards first began its researches on lime, 
scientific methods were not in practice 
in the lime industry. In a survey of the 
industry, 19 plants were visited and in- 
spected. 

At six plants, kiln tests and heat bal-~ 
ances were worked out. The introduction 
of heat-measuring devices and scientific 
methods in standardizing the process of 
lime making was credited to the coop- 
eration of the Bureau experts by formal 
vote of the industry. 

The survey is described in detail in 
“Manufacture of Lime” (C377), which 
contains an account of modern methods 
of lime, making and a technical descrip- 
tion of the plants. This publication 
played its part in the scientific reorgan- 
ization and modernization of the indus- 
try from its rule-of-thumb methods then 
current. 

Another Bureau’s publication (C30) 
describes briefly the manufacture and 
properties of lime and a score of its 
practical uses, 


+ + 

Recent work on lime includes a study 
of particle size distribution in hydrated 
lime, correlation of autoclave test results 
with results of tests of lime in plastered 
panels, a study of the properties of com- 
mercial sand-lime brick, investigation of 
hydraulic lime, and collaboration on the 
revision of specifications for quicklime 
and hydrated lime for structural pur- 
poses. 

Another research showed the condi- 
tions under which lime was liberated in 
cement making and the causes of de- 
composition of the constituents, thus 
freeing the lime which causes unsound- 
ness in the cement. It was also found 
that the addition of lime retards the 
setting of cement mortars and that the 
shrinkage increases in proportion to the 
lime present, and also that the addition 
of lime increases the water requirement 
in ratio of lime added. The time of 
set of mortars containing lime and subse- 
quent carbonization of this was found af- 
fected by the amount of water and lime 
present. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Construction Materials,” to appear 
in the issue of Oct. 26, Mr. Hubbard continues his discussion of researches of 
concern to the construction industry conducted by the Bureau of Standards. 





Ailments of ‘Hypersensitiveness’ 


Study of Headaches Asthma, Hay Fever 
By DR. LLOYD ARNOLD 


Bacteriologist In Charge, Diagnostic and Research Laboratories, Department of Public 
Health, State of Illinois 


PONTANEOUS hypersensitiveness in man 
may seem to be a lot of big words that 
without proper explanation would mean 

very little; but as a matter of fact spon- 
taneous hypersensitiveness includes asthma, 
hay fever, eczema and such common diseases 
that probably do not carry us to the grave 
but at least make us exceedingly uncom- 
fortable. 


Anyone suffering from eczema, hay fever, 
or some of the skin irritations belonging to 
the eczema group will certainly agree with 
the statement that these are exceedingly 
uncomfortable and disagreeable ailments. 


Asthma attacks the muscular tubes of the 
air passages and causes these muscles to 
contract and thereby diminish the volumé of 
inspired air. Hay fever attacks the mucous 
membrane of the nose. Eczema may break 
out on the skin most anywhere. 


When -both parents have suffered from 
hay fever or asthma 50 per cent of the chil- 
dren also have these ailments. There seems 
to be a tendency to inherit this make-up that 
leads to hypersensitiveness of the nose and 
air passages to certain substances. When 
only one parent suffers from hay fever and 
asthma’ just half of the children usually have 
the same ailment, But hay fever and asthma 
also develop in some children where there 
is no family history of this disease. 


When both parents are asthmatics or hay 
fever sufferers children develop the same 
disease earlier in life than when only one 
parent is involved or when there is no his- 
tory of these ailments in the mother or 
father. Hay fever parents usually beget hay 


fever children and asthmatic parents beget 
asthmatic children. 


Hay fever is usually associated with Au- 
gust, which is thé month in which the rag- 
weed pollens are most numerous in the air. 
The hypersensitive condition of the nose can 
be brought about by other substances than 
by the pollens of plants. Animal hair, 
dandruff, face powders, or perfumes as well 
as certain foods such as strawberries, al- 
monds, fish, or such substances can cause it. 

This increased sensitiveness of the nose 
can be brought about by bacterial infections. 
In this instance it is not the bacteria’ that 
cause the disease, as in a case of a boil, but 
it is the component parts of the bacteria 
that are absorbed by the blood stream and 
come in contact with the nose in this way. 
The cause of asthma can be the same as 
that of hay fever. 

Inhaling certain substances, ingesting cer- 
tain substances as food or remote foci of 
bacterial growths can all cause an increased 
sensitiveness of the musculature of the tubes 
leading air to the lungs. This increased 
sensitiveness causes spasm of these mucles. 
During the period of spasm or cramps is the 
time ‘the asthmatic is most uncomfortable. 

Another manifestation of hypersensitiveness 
to foods are the urticaria or hives that break 
out on the skin after the ingestion of certain 
foods. Individuals can be sensitive to cer- 
tain drugs, such as quinine, iodine, or aspirin. 

A most difficult thing to explain is why 
one individual is sensitive to ragwood pollens 
suspended in the air or to strawberries after 
they are eaten and another person is not 
affected in any way. 

An individual belonging to the asthnia, 















ANDREW JACKSON 


President of the United States 1829-1837 


“The people in every part of the United States 
should be enlightened as to an understanding of the 
rights and interests of government.” 
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Responsibility of Prosecutors 
for Law Observance + + + + 





Duty of Attorneys General to Treat Male- 
factors of High and Low Degree as Common 
Criminals and Social Enemies Urged 





By JAMES M. OSBORN 


Attorney General, State of Indiana 


HE Nation’s most beloved child has been 

kidnaped and cruelly murdered. The 

homes of judges have. been bombed. A 
number of workmen have beén killed by strik- 
ing miners. 

Within very recent days irate farmers have 
picketed the roads. Taxpayers in several 
places have threatened revolution. 

In a certain southern State it is openly 
charged that the next Governor, while serv- 
ing a former term as chief executive, prosti- 
tuted the pardoning power. Two utility mag- 
nates have been indicted for gigantic frauds 
in stock manipulations. 

+ + 

And thus, on and on, we might continue 
in these matters of national importance. 

The mayor of the greatest city in America 
has resigned under fire. Of our second larg- 
est city in America the New Republic, under 
date of Sept. 28, says: 

“No city in America is in m6re desperate 
straits than Chicago. With banks crashing, 
bond issues defaulting, teachers, police and 
other municipal servants clamoring for sal- 
aries long overdue, with local relief funds 
exhausted and Federal grants totally inade- 
quate, it seems that each successive day 
brings a new crisis.” 

The daily press records indictments and 
convictions of township, county and city offi- 
cials for defalcations and embezzlements. 
Some members of society seems to think 
that they can'go the limit with the funds 
and property of others and get by with it. 

Law-enforcing officers must emphasize as 
never before that no matter how important 
the culprit may have been, nevertheless, if 
he breaks his faith he will be dealt with as 
an ordinary criminal. 

These culprits of wealth and influence re- 
sort to every artifice to defeat justice. We 
realize the many subterfuges, as the loss of 
records, or attempts to change them, the 
dilatory proceedings, the many maneuvers 
for bail, the adroit methods of influencing 
the courts. 

Attorneys General must remain firm in 
their determination to deal with them as 
with the ordinary criminal. If they fail in 
this, proper respect for law and the proper 
regard for the rights of life and property 
will become a thing of the past and lawless- 
ness and anarchy may reign in place of or- 
derly government. 

The situation challenges the attention of 
all officials charged with the preservation of 
law and order. The American government 
and American institutions must be upheld. 
There must be advancing progress of law- 
enforcing agencies. Enforcement is the only 
weapon known to organized society. 

+ + 

State: Attorneys General must reinvigorate 
and rededicate themselves to the cause of 
honest, strict, prompt and complete enforce- 
ment of the law. They must remember that 
if they weaken they have a weakening in- 
fluence upon the district, county and prose- 
cuting attorneys. 

They must do*their full duty to uphold 
the majesty of the law of our land. They 
must let nothing discourage them. 

The public is not giving the proper sup- 
port and cooperation. Their organized in- 
terest and effort is needed. All the energy 
and enthusiasm of law-abiding citizens is re- 
quired to uphold law and order, our present 
governmental system and the hands of those 
who have been entrusted with its adminis- 
tration. 

It has been well stated: “The king's real 
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hay fever, eczema, hives group is put to- 
gether differently from the rest of us. These 
people are so constituted and so constructed 
that they react in an abnormal manner to 
what would be normal to-most of us. The 
pollen of the ragweed does not irritate the 
nose of the average individual although he 
breathes just as many as does the hay-fever 
patient. 

We have been unable so far to change the 
reactions of these patients so that they can 
be made normal and will not be affected by 
irritating substances. A certain percentage 
can be treated by a modified form of vac- 
cine with bereficial results. 

The involuntary controlling machinery of 
the body in those people belonging to the 
hypersensitive group seems to be upset by 
certain external substances that are inhaled 
or eaten. 

Migraine or the so-called sick headache 
that comes on with such regular periodicity 
in some people belongs to the same general 
group as the hypersensitive individual. Mi- 
graine has the inherited tendency of the 
hay-fever and asthma groups. The migraine 
parents have children suffering from asthma 
or hay fever in many instances. There is 
also a tendency to transmit migraine from 
parent to children. 

Studies of the headache groups leave us 
impressed with the fact that preceding the 
attack of sick headache, certain definite in- 
ternal changes take place. These include 
changes in constituents of the blood. There 
seems to be a difference in the internal 
metabolism of these migraine sufferers. These 
changes seem to be periodic, occurring some- 
times at weekly intervals and again at fort- 
nightly, monthly or even longer intervals. 

These sick headaches, although not brought 
on by inhaling plant or animal substances 
nor by eating certain foods, seem to depend 
on a changing or unstable internal regulat- 
ing system that makes the individual closely 
akin to the asthmatic and hay-fever sufferers. 

People suffering from asthma, hay fever, 
eczema, hives and migraine have a very un- 
stable involuntary nervous system. The in- 
voluntary controlling machinery of the bedy 
functions is so regulated in these people that 
it can be upset or thrown out of tune as a 
result of contact with irritating substances 
that to the rest of us produce no deviation 
from the normal. 

We know even less about the migraine 
group of sufferers than the hay-fever group. 
The cause of the attacks of sick headaches 
seem to be developed within the individual, 
because we can demonstrate certain internal 
body changes preceding the onset of migraine. 

It will be necessary to do a great deal more 
work in the research laboratories before these 
spontaneous hypersensitive people and the 
migraine sufferers can be clearly understood. 






name is Order, and when he is overthrown 
the swarm of bogus knights who usurp his 
place are but lords of misrule and confusion.” 

In a late reported decision a judge in- 
quires: “Must a magistrate render lip serv- 
ice to every passing fad of the hour and 
alone, of all men, part company with his 
conscience at the beginning of his day’s 
labors?” 


About a fortnight ago a magazine stated 
editorially in effect that it was absurd to 
enforce certain laws and ridiculed an en- 
forcing officer for thinking so and then used 
these words: “As if there were not more 
unenforced laws on the statute books than 
there are enforced laws.” 


A writer in the September Atlantic, says: 
“The average literary murder in these easy- 
going times has all the shine of a good deed 
in a naughty world.” Then writing of “our 
shifting moral currency,” he says: 


“AN crimes have diminished in disrepute 
since 1896. * * * It was not difficult to get 
people interested in the matter of obedience 
to 10 éommandments, but it is fearfully 
hard to get them really concerned about 
10,000 and 10.” 

+ + 

To a startling and dangerous degree men 
of society have become traitors to Public 
trusts, It seems to have become a charac- 
teristic development of this age of depression. 
Men who have been elected to high places 
on account of the confidence and respect 
held for them by their home communities 


have in a great variety of instances betrayed 
their trusts. 


The public funds with which they have 
been entrusted have been corruptly con- 
verted to their own purposes. An increas- 
ing number of officers who have been sworn 
to protect life and property have connived 
with the underworld and permitted life and 
property to become insecure. 


We should tighten up all along the line. 
The important thing is not that the guilty 
be brought to justice. It is not that the 
office should make a good showing, and it 
is not so much that we should have law 
and order; but it is that our government 
shall be preserved and that our institutions 
of freedom shall be secure. 


What some are thinking should give us 
grave concern. I select such titles and arti- 
cles as these appearing in the last 90 days 
in some of our leading magazines: 

“Will Revolution Come,” “How Revolution 
May Be Caused,” “If We Must Have a Revo- 
lution,” “We Are in Revolution.” 

“Does America Need a Dictator?” “Amer- 
ica on Trial,” “The Present Position of Rep- 
resentative Democracy,” “Have Americans 
Lost Their Nerve?” “Democracy in Eclipse.” 

“What's the Bonus Army’s Next Move?” 
“Revolution in South Bend,” “Martyrs All,” 
“Merrily Lynching Along,” “The Legion 
Raid,” “Rebels Without Ideas,” “Relief and 
Revolution.” 

These articles: are found in such maga- 
zines as Forum, Atlantic, Current History, 
Pictorial Review, Scribner’s, Literary Digest, 
Commonweal, Christian Century, New Re- 
public and Nation. 


> + 

The articles themselves should cause us 
no particular concern. But the state of 
mind of the publisher, the writer and of the 
reader should give us vital concern. The fact 
that the reading public are interested in 
these things and are thinking about them 
should cause us to do some very serious 
thinking. 

Attorneys General, representing their re- 
spective States in many law-enforcing mat- 
ters, and often looked upon as the last line 
of defense in the riot against law and order, 
must do their full duty in these times of 
Stress and uncertainty and in these times 
of an increasing disrespect for law and order. 


Making Pupil Fit 
in Mind and Body 
for School Work 
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Dr. G. N. Bilby 
Commissioner of Public 
Health, State of Oklahoma 


HE function of the scnool is not alone to 
teach, but to equip the young folks with 
the qualifications necessary to carry on 

the duties of American citizenship. The 
child’s health must not be neglected. 

Oklahoma laws make attendance at school 
compulsory. Therefore, every possible means 
must be taken to make the school life safe 
for the pupils and everyone connected with it. 

While it is not compulsory in Oklahoma, 
every child entering school, should be immu- 
nized against smallpox, diphtheria and ty- 
phoid fever—three of the most dangerous 
prevalent diseases for which medical science 
has provided an almost sure preventive. 

A defective child will do no good in school. 
Many things may be wrong and deter the 
child from learning. Therefore, he is pro- 
nounced to be dumb, simply because he can 
not see or hear correctly. Correct these de- 
fects and he is as bright as any ordinary 
child. 

Children who are suffering from physical 
defects are badly handicapped in acquiring 
an education. Good eyesight and hearing 
are of the greatest importance in a child's 
educational progress. Hence, the need for a 
thorough examination of the eyes and ears. 

Infected tonsils and the presence of ade- 
noids expose the child to frequent colds with 
possible infection of nose and ears. This 
means, at the least, a loss of school time. 
Moreover, there is always danger when ears 
become seriously inflamed. 

Every child should have any. dental de- 
fects corrected before entering school and 
should have learned the established rules 
and practices of mouth hygiene. 

Many a child is unjustly disciplined through 
no fault of his own, but perhaps on account 
of defective eyesight or hearing, or some 
other physical handicap. 









































































































































































































